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Dayton, Ohio. Dayton-Biltmore Hotel. 
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Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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Iowa City, Iowa. State University of Iowa 


College and University Personnel Association. Annual Conference. Donald E. 
Dickason, Executive Secretary, % University of Illinois, 809 S. Wright 
St., Champaign, IIl. 


Silver Bay-On-Lake-George, New York 
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Mr. Warren L. Mottram, Chairman, % R. Wallace & Sons Mfg. Co., 
Wallingford, Conn. 
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Editor te Keader:- 


SOMETIMES—IN A PESSIMISTIC MOMENT 
—I ree. THAT I am A Sucker FOR PERSONNEL 
Conrerences. All I have to do to get over 
that feeling is to go to one, and I have been 
to a number of them recently. The last one 
was a meeting of the Newspaper Personnel 
Relations Association held at the Brown 
Hotel in Louisville. 

I don’t suppose there is any use in be- 
ing delicate about it. I cannot escape the 
conviction that the newspaper industry is 
backward, so far as personnel relations are 
concerned. That impression is not lessened 
by noting that some of the most prominent 
newspapers in America were not present 
and many have no personnel relations de- 
partment even though employing thousands 
of people. Their names are not even found 
in a membership list of the NPRA. 

After this pessimistic start I want to 
back-track. The group that attended the 
1955 NPRA conference were a mighty lively 
lot. The prime movers of the Association, 
and of this annual conference in particular, 
have long been a handful of enthusiasts, 
notably Paul Bell of the Los Angeles Times- 
Mirror, Dick Slocum of the Philadelphia 
Bulletin and Ed Pelz of the New York 
Times. 

I was able to be present for only a part 
of one day but the meeting which impressed 
me the most was conducted by Ed Pelz 
under the title ‘“What Profit Is There in 
Sound Wage and Salary Administration?” 
Ed made some very pertinent remarks on the 
subject as groundwork and then got the 
audience ‘‘into the act.’’ After the first ro 
or 12 minutes the discussion proceeded in 
good order, from one side of the room to the 
other. Each person who spoke contributed 
some experience of value and interest to the 
listeners and Ed’s chairmanship was a skill- 
ful contribution to good discussion. 

If the number of personnel specialists 


was low, it was interesting to see how many 
managers were there—fully half ot the 
audience were publishers, editors, general 
managers and business managers. The tone 
of the conference and the keen interest of 
the participants is an encouraging sign of 
what's ahead for NPRA and the newspaper 
industry. 





“Indianapolis 38 years after’’ should be the 
title of my most recent visit there. I began married 
life there that many years ago and it was im- 
pressive to see how the old town has grown up in 
the interval. It is a handsome city and has more 
good, wide streets than almost any city you can 
name. It reminds me of Washington in that 
respect. Some years ago a Philadelphia friend 
who had always lived on our narrow streets was 
sent to Washington. He returned after several 
years there and when I asked him how he liked 
it he said, ‘‘It's all vight, but you spend too 
much time walking across the streets.” 





As THE Otp Prospscror Sain, ‘“THERE’s 
Gotp In Tuem Tuar Hitts’’. This may be 
said, too, of the fine qualities usually ex- 
hibited by handicapped persons who have 
been able to find employment. As a rule 
such persons compensate for their handicap 
by exceptional fidelity to their jobs. 

I received a terrific jolt the other morn- 
ing while watching my morning eye-opener 
program, Dave Garroway. He showed a 
short film telling the story of a company 
which calls itself Abilities, Inc., located 
somewhere on Long Island, and having a 
work force composed entirely of handi- 
capped people. The film showed numerous 
employees at work despite all kinds of 
handicaps, some of them quite severe. 

The strongest impression was made by 
a Negro girl who had neither sight, hearing 
nor voice, but who did have a lively ex- 
pression which was stimulated when the 
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foreman talked to her by writing on her 
hand. The effect of her personality was 
electric on the T.V. viewer. 

This is one more reminder of the im- 
mense resources available to those who will 
take the trouble to adjust suitable jobs to 
the capabilities of handicapped people. 





If you go to Tampa or Miami, don't fail 
to see the game of Jai Alai. Perhaps you saw it 
described a few weeks ago in the new magazine, 
Sports Illustrated. It is undoubtedly the fastest 
game in the world and a beautiful thing to watch. 
I am afraid the popularity of the game rests in 
part on the pari-mutuel betting system, although 
I must confess it did me no good. 





Dollar pancakes are the specialty of the 
coffee shop of the Hotel Muehlebach in Kansas 
City. They are the size of a silver dollar or a 
little larger and have to be tasted to be appre- 
ciated. 





Tue Cask MeTnHop Is FAMILIAR TO ALL 
TratIninG Men and has in many situations 
proven an ideal medium for encouraging 
members of the training group to involve 
themselves directly with the problem. The 
case method was developed at Harvard and 
continues to be one of their primary training 
methods, especially for advanced students. 

Harvard's neighbor, the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, is the scene of a 
variation which its sponsor Paul Pigors 
calls ‘“‘the incident process’. Instead of 
using an entire case as the starting point, he 
uses a single and relatively isolated incident. 
This is given to the conference group, who 
are invited to ask questions in order to find 
the relevant facts surrounding the incident; 
locations, persons involved besides those 
immediately named, company policy bear- 
ing on the incident, and anything else that 
will serve to give a complete picture,of the 
setting in which the incident took -place 
and the causes leading up to it. 

Someone is then invited to make a sum- 
mary of all facts known to this point and 


each individual reports his solution in 
writing. The conference leader divides the 
solutions into groups—since, as a rule, 
only a few different solutions are likely to 
be found. 

Each group—those having the same 
solution—meets separately to discuss the 
reason for their conclusion and elect a 
leader to present their views. All groups 
join together again and the leaders present 
their findings. A general discussion follows. 

A number of advantages of the process 
become evident as soon as you see it in 
operation. The most important one is the 
necessity for every member of the group to 
do his own thinking and to contribute his 
ideas to a group solution. Furthermore, 
there is no problem of trying to understand 
the complex situation by reading about it. 
The incident itself is very briefly stated and 
the remaining facts making up the entire 
situation are brought out in the discussion. 

Dr. Pigors proved adept in the discus- 
sions of the incident process, ably assisted 
by his wife, Faith Pigors. I had heard about 
this training method but had never seen it 
used until a recent conference held in 
Washington. This conference was sponsored 
by the Bureau of National Affairs Inc., 
with whom most Personnel Journal readers 
will be acquainted. As their guest, I had 
the privilege of seeing this interesting dem- 
onstration of a method which will, I am 
sure, prove helpful to many training people. 
It is adapted to training at all levels and 
Operates with a minimum of mechanism. 





The best steak I have had since my last 
visit to Omaha was at El Bolero, a popular 
restaurant in Coral Gables, Florida. Several 
visits have proven their consistent high quality. 





How Bic a PercentaGe or Your New 
Emptoyess ate friends or relatives of people 
on your payroll? If the percentage is high, 
this surely indicates that your people 
consider your “‘shop’’ a good place to 
work and you can be proud of it. Waverly 
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Press and The Williams & Wilkins Co., 
who print and mail this magazine, ob- 
viously are proud that 21% of their hires 
for their Baltimore plant last year were 
attracted by their own people. The story 
appears in The Kalends, issued jointly by 
the two companies. 

A pie chart in the vest-pocket magazine 
shows these percentages for the various 
recruitment sources: Maryland State Em- 
ployment Service, 29%; friends and rela- 
tives, 21%; Department of Education, 12%; 
returned employees, 11%; private employ- 
ment agencies, 9.5%; miscellaneous, 9.5%; 
classified ads, 8%. If readers care to give 
us comparable figures about their experi- 
ence it might be interesting. 

The story in Kalends, written by 
Myrtle M. Nichols, director of personnel, 
is mainly concerned with recruitment of 
workers for the company’s printing plant 
at Easton, Maryland, which was started 
from scratch a few years ago. Easton is a 
small town in a rural setting and presented 
a quite different recruitment problem from 
that in Baltimore. 

In this instance, too, the State Em- 
ployment Service remains the chief source. 
The local Employment Service office ac- 
cepted applications earmarked for Waverly 
Press only; applicants were screened and 
misfits eliminated without Waverly even 
knowing it. The office administered apti- 
tude tests and referred the papers of suc- 
cessful candidates to Baltimore. Some were 
then asked to come to the central personnel 
office in Baltimore at the company’s ex- 
pense; others were interviewed at Easton. 
After all tests and friendly get-acquainted 
conversations, the prospective employee 
must finally be accepted by the plant man- 
ager and the foreman under whom he will 
work. 

One feature of Waverly’s employment 
practices has been commented on before in 
this column. ‘“No discussion of manpower 
recruitment and utilization,’’ says Mrs. 
Nichols, ‘‘can end without consideration 


of those vast untapped resources to be found 
everywhere among groups all too fre- 
quently overlooked or by-passed. . . . Wav- 
erly Press has long interested itself in some 
of these. The Negro, the aging, and the 
physically handicapped have been of special 
concern. The way this policy translates 
from urban to rural practice is worth 
noting. At least two Negroes are within 
sight of a journeyman goal of equal stand- 
ing with a craftsman in any department; 
others have prospects of attaining the same 
distinction....The handicapped are a 
point of special pride .. . it is a matter of 
what they have that counts, rather than 
what they have not; this principle is 
applied universally in our recruitment and 
selection processes.”’ 

I think it’s fitting that a personnel 
publication should be printed by a com- 
pany that follows such enlightened per- 
sonnel practices. Besides, they do a good 
job! 





A Recent Survey BY THE DEPARTMENT 
or Lasor shows that one in every six office 
workers in major United States cities is 
now covered by union contract. In several 
cities the percentage is much higher, 
notably in Detroit where it exceeds 20%. 

Do you know what are the condi- 
tions which lead to union organization 
among office workers? Are you keeping in- 
formed so that you can take appropriate 
action before you are forced to do it? 

I know of no reason why union or- 
ganization in itself is objectionable, but 
does it not most often originate from the 
desire of employees to secure gains which 
they cannot obtain in any other way? 
Probably all of us should keep informed on 
the movement and on the causes of white- 
collar unionization, regardless of our at- 
titudes on the subject. 


Wd Hay 





Six Changes That Affect 
Supervisors Job Planning 


| is possible for the supervisor to perform 
his day-to-day work in a routine way. 
He can process the goods which he finds in 
his department in the morning, answer 
problems which arise, call it a day and go 
home. However, he'll do a better job and 
make better progress personally if he plans 
his work from an analysis of his own par- 
ticular position. 

Proper planning requires, first, an ade- 
quate analysis of the situation as it really 
exists. Second, it requires the determination 
of a mode of action resulting from the analy- 
sis. Third, a willingness is needed to follow 
the program which has been determined to 
be desirable. In this paper I shall make my 
major consideration the adequate analysis 
of the situation. 

At the risk of either heresy or over- 
simplification, I suggest that an analysis of 
the present-day average supervisor's job in 
relation to its processing and problem solv- 
ing aspects will disclose six factors which 
have a tremendous effect upon the job. The 
average supervisor and the members of high 
management generally do not fully recog- 
nize them. Yet, if the supervisor is to plan 
properly, they need to be recognized. The 
supervisor must train himself for his job in 
the light of, and to the extent that, these 
six relatively new conditions, or factors, 
exist in his particular job. 

I would not say that in each instance 
all six factors are present, nor would they 
be present to an equal degree, but I am sure 
that some of them exist in varying degrees 





Adapted from a talk by the author to a group of 
supervisors in the Stamford-Greenwich area. 


By L. Reep Crark, Vice President 
Clark, Channell Inc. Stamford, Conn. 





At best, the supervisor has a hard row 
to hoe. But he makes it unnecessarily 
hard for himself if he doesn’t take into 
account certain changes in employee and 
management attitudes and conditions he 
faces today. The author reminds us of 
some of these changes and assesses their 
effects. 





for practically every supervisor. I want to 
state these six factors in a way that will 
promote consideration and thoughtful re- 
flection, and not as the complete and final 
word on the subject. 

Factor No. 1—The scope of the supervisor's 
duties has been reduced and is more concentrated 
in its reduced area. 

It wasn't too long ago that the fore- 
man did his own hiring. The foreman did 
his own production planning although he 
didn’t recognize it by that name. He did his 
own inspection, established and maintained 
his own standard of quality control. The 
foreman determined the amount of money 
to be paid to the person on the job, and 
rewarded somebody that he considered a 
good producer with more money. Having 
all these controls under his direct super- 
vision, he was the true master of his own 
department. 

There can be no doubt that these re- 
sponsibilities—and the list could be ex- 
tended if you desire—have been transferred 
to other people. This considerably reduces 
the processing responsibilities of the su- 
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pervisor and affects conditions surrounding 
his problem-solving. It is not my intention 
now or later to consider the merits of the 
changes listed, but only to urge recognition 
of the changes as an accomplished fact in 
analyzing the supervisor's job. 


Workers TREATED Betrer Topay 


Factor No. 2—The worker is no longer 
pushed, he is led. He is no longer threatened, he 
is convinced. The worker is no longer discharged, 
he is subjected to helpful discipline. 

This factor is less tangible, but that it 
exists cannot be denied. The whole em- 
ployee-employer relationship has undergone 
a significant change in the past 25 years. I 
am not sure that all this change is decidedly 
for the better, but it has surely taken place. 

The employee now looks upon his job, 
to put it mildly, as at least an inferred part- 
nership in which he has certain rights and 
privileges which did not exist for him be- 
fore. There was a time when the worker was 
pushed. He expected to be pushed, and 
hardly considered his foreman a good fore- 
man if he didn’t hover over him as some- 
what of a threat to his daily working liveli- 
hood. The worker submitted to it because 
it was an accepted employee-employer 
relationship. 

He no longer looks at his job in this 
way because conditions have changed. We 
have a wholly new employee attitude. To 
deal effectively with the present-day em- 
ployee requires the supervisor to be fully 
aware of this change and the frame of mind 
with which the employee approaches his 
daily task. 

Factor No. 3.—The foreman as a super- 
visor is no longer ‘‘the management’’ in the eyes 
of the worker. 

If we accept what has been said, this 
factor is easily recognized. At one time, 
perhaps, the only person with whom the 
employee had direct dealings was his super- 
visor. Now sometimes there are so many 
management people in his department in 


the course of the day, it may be difficult for 
him to be sure who his supervisor is. In 
many instances an employee performs his 
work without a clear-cut knowledge of who 
his foreman is, to whom he is to report 
exclusively, or whether he has more than 
one boss. 

In addition, today’s worker has free 
access to the personnel department. Many 
things which affect his relationships in the 
plant he finds out about in the personnel 
department. And because he perhaps gets a 
sympathetic ear there, he likes to think of 
it as a desirable place in which to do busi- 
ness. What has really resulted is a widened 
area of employer contact for the employee. 


ForREMAN STRIPPED OF SOME FUNCTIONS 


Factor No. 4.—The worker is no longer 
dependent upon his foreman for his security. 

How often have you heard an older 
supervisor recall his own early experience? 
It would probably run something like this: 
‘I have been here 40 years. Man, I've for- 
gotten more about this place than most of 
the people here will ever know. I got my 
first job when John Smith was foreman. I 
came down every day for a week and hung 
around the place. Finally one day Smith 
said, ‘Hey, you! I'll put you to work at 20¢ 
an hour, ten hours a day, six days a week’ 
and I knew if I didn’t produce I wouldn't 
last the week out. Those were really the 
good old days when you could get a day’s 
work out of a person.”’ 

This description is a far cry from 
sending a request for help to the employ- 
ment office, the selecting of a new employee 
for a job today, the intricate processing of 
the employee with its many ramifications, 
and finally the employee ends up by meeting 
somebody who is called his ‘‘foreman’’. 
The success of the individual on the job 
now becomes a matter of job placement, 
job training, job adjustment, job transfer, 
employee conference, union grievance, and 
whatever else you would like to add. 
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Worker Prositems Now UNnron’s 


Factor No. 5.—The worker's problems are 
no longer exclusively individual. They are, in 
many plants, to some degree union problems. 

The previous four factors might have a 
fringe relationship to the unionization 
which has taken place over the past two 
decades. This particular factor is the direct 
result of mass unionization of the work 
force in most industry. A new force has 
entered into the employee-employer rela- 
tionship which now makes it a three-sided 
affair. In many cases the new force has be- 
come the dominating force. 

The union speaks for both individuals 
and groups. The problems of the employee 
become problems of the union. In many 
labor agreements, the individual has almost 
ceased to exist when it comes to expressing 
himself in a day-to-day relationship with 
the company. His right has been either 
delegated to, or assumed and accepted by, a 
union representative. Consequently, the 
problems that grow out of an employee- 
employer relationship are no longer handled 
on a strictly employee-employer basis, but 
on a union-employee-emplover basis, and 
the individual worker may or may not get 
lost. 

It is now the usual rather than the 
unusual procedure in many instances for 
the worker to take his particular problem 
even in its initial stage to his union rep- 
resentative rather than to his supervisor, 
and the supervisor can very easily find 
himself caught between these two forces. 
His failure to understand the workings of 
this employee-union relationship will no 
doubt considerably hamper the efficiency of 
his material processing and disturb his 
problem solving. 

Factor No. 6—The management-union 
relationship has to some extent damaged the 
worker-supervisor relationship. 

No company has ever intentionally at- 
tempted, or desired, to damage the relation- 
ship between the employee and his im- 
mediate supervisor. However, those 


responsible for over-all management are 
forced by present circumstances to consider 
the effect their decisions will have on the 
union rather than upon the individual em- 
ployee. Consequently some actions of 
management, although in the best interests 
of management-union relations, can be 
damaging to the employee-supervisor rela- 
tionship. Management just can’t move in 
two directions at the same time, so it moves 
in the direction of least damage. 


Supervisor Must Apyust 


Some people claim that the supervisor 
through his job knowledge and through his 
association with the worker over a period 
of years will as a consequence acquire an 
understanding of human behavior. This 
assumption is untrue and has proven itself 
so in practice. 

What we really have as a result of the 
six factors which I have outlined is a new 
type of attitude and a new kind of behavior 
among the workers. These demand that the 
supervisor adjust himself to this new type of 
worker and understand him in order that he 
may more adequately perform his job of 
supervising. This requires the discarding of 
methods that were satisfactory in the past, 
and learning different methods that will 
produce satisfactory results today. 

I have said that the first part of plan- 
ning is an intelligent analysis of the situa- 
tion. To the extent that we recognize and 
accept the analysis, we can then attempt to 
determine the kind of program that is neces- 
sary to meet the needs of present-day middle 
management. 

As a director of industrial relations I 
have always had a sympathetic ear for the 
plight of today’s supervisor. Much has been 
said of his difficulties—they are real and I 
would be the first to plead his cause for him. 

However, we cannot deny that many a 
supervisor has, out of choice, or out of his 
inability to adjust himself, or out of his un- 
willingness to change to new conditions, 
made for himself much of the difficulty that 
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his present job holds. Many new tools and 
devices have been offered and the offer has 
gone unaccepted. The supervisor must 
become aware that the good supervisor of 
today cannot use the methods of the good 
supervisor of yesterday. Many past practices 
and past patterns must be discarded in the 
light of the different type of employee 
whom he presently supervises. 

The supervisor of today can achieve 


the recognition, prestige, income, security, 
promotional opportunity and job satisfac- 
tion which is rightfully his. But he must 
prepare himself for the present job by the 
many means available to him. To the extent 
that he recognizes his own need, and to the 
extent that he makes his desires known to 
management, a program will be drawn up 
and put into effect that will bring him the 
rewards which he deserves. 
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Sociometric Data Used to Counsel 
A Sensitive Man: A Case Study 


By B. J. Spzrorr, 


Research Associate, Project Director 
Industrial Relations Center, University of Chicago 


i bon paper, citing a single instance, 
shows how sociometric data can supply 
supportive evidence for use in a situation 
that requires the counseling of a trouble- 
some individual, and how the interview 
was conducted. 

As a means of straightening out em- 
ployees and letting them get things ‘‘off 
their chests’’, counseling is being used more 
and more by industry. Sociometry is now 
beginning to be used as a tool for determin- 
ing the nature and significance of inter- 
personal relationships on the job. The two 
can be used together effectively. 

Essentially, sociometric devices have 
been applied in industry to measure morale 
and its by-products. And, morale can best 
be appraised by studying the formation of 
groups and subgroups. Sociometry aims to 
make such appraisals by determining ac- 
curately and objectively the like-nomina~- 
tions, or choices, of an individual from 
among those in his group. The procedure 
developed by Moreno? and the modification 
made by Jenkins! are most useful in studying 
group structure for its cohesiveness, or the 
lack of it. 

The procedure for assessing the socio- 
metric status of the group is relatively 
simple. Each individual in a group is asked, 
either orally or in writing, to name the 
individual(s)—usually a specified number 
—in the group whom he considers the ‘*best 
worker,’ ‘‘most efficient’’, or the like. 





1 Jenkins, J. C. The Nominating Techniques: Its Uses 
and Limitations. Paper presented before EPA, April, 1947. 

2 Moreno, J. L. Foundations of Sociometry. Socio. 
Mong. No. 4, 1943- 





In handling problem situations involv- 
ing people, you need all the solid facts 
you can get. The author tells how 
needed facts about the attitudes and 
feelings of group members were obtained 
and how he used them to straighten out 
@ situation that was causing grave 
concern. 





A picture of the nominations when 
charted is referred to as a sociogram. From 
it one can determine: (1) the number and 
size of cliques or subgroups within the 
group; (2) the level of group morale or 
cohesiveness (by the presence of cliques); 
(3) the accuracy of one’s personal observa- 
tions as contrasted to the objective evi- 
dence; (4) those who may be in need of 
counseling, guidance, testing and therapy; 
(5) the potential leaders of the group; (6) 
whether regrouping is feasible or necessary ; 
and (7) whether inferential information fits 
the facts about a worker's characteristics, 
qualities, and attitudes as seen by other 
individuals within the group. 

The section head of a highly specialized 
industrial relations group became disturbed 
and anxious. One member of the group was 
creating probems. The high degree of group 
unity, cooperativeness, and team spirit 
started to disintegrate. Not only were per- 
sonal problems and complaints on the in- 
crease, but interpersonal friction and re- 
belliousness were threatening to destroy the 
creative and developmental work of the 
group on joint undertakings. 
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This state of tension and anxiety was 
apparent to all the members of the group 
as well as to the section head. But no mem- 
ber of the group had discussed the problem 
with the individual who caused it. The 
main reason for this lack of action, either 
by a member of the group or the section 
head, was that all of them were aware from 
bitter past experience of the extreme sensi- 
tivity and susceptibility of the problem- 
individual, whom I will call Mr. X. Mr. X 
resented anything smacking of ‘‘inter- 
ference’ on their part. 


SrruATION DeMaNpbs ACTION 


Such a situation was tolerated for some 
two months, during which time the group's 
performance degenerated to a bantering, 
bickering, non-productive effort. Finally 
the section head decided to have a heart-to- 
heart talk with Mr. X. However, in 
considering such action, he soon realized 
how poorly prepared he was with facts and 
relevant information to help him under- 
stand the individual and cope with him 
intelligently. 

Mr. X was an unusually intelligent, 
meticulous, and efficient worker. He was 
verbally adroit, skilled in sterile argumen- 
tation, self-confident even to the point of 
being somewhat arrogant. Over a period of 
years the group had always checked with 
him and asked for his opinion before putting 
the stamp of approval on any part of the 
group effort. The group at times became 
caustic, argumentative and difficult with 
one another but not with Mr. X—that was 
to be avoided at any cost. In essence, Mr. 
X was a clever, highly defensive, resistant, 
overly-sensitive individual who chose to 
hide himself behind a puerile facade of 
defense mechanisms. 

After discussing the problem with me, 
the section head agreed to use a sociometric 
questionnaire to determine the group's 
interpersonal feelings and reactions. The 
questionnaire consisted of nine questions, 


asking group members to name the indi- 
vidual who most accurately, as well as 
least accurately, fitted the descriptive 
statements. The final item asked the group 
member to write brief descriptions of him- 
self as his “‘best friend’’ and as his ‘“‘worst 
enemy’’ would depict him. 

The questionnaire was administered 
and the sealed responses were turned over 
to me. They were analyzed, and sociograms 
were drawn up to show individuals’ posi- 
tive and negative responses to the questions. 
The section head and I then went over the 
sociometric data, question by question, and 
sociogram by sociogram. 

The section head in this way gained a 
better and more accurate understanding of 
his group's feelings and reactions to one 
another. The findings also proved a valuable 
tool in that they gave us an estimate of the 
qualities and characteristics the group asso- 
ciated with each individual. Much of these 
findings merely served to corroborate and 
verify. But they did show clearly the level 
of morale in the section. 


Gor Facts ror CounsgELInG Mr. X 


The survey plainly indicated that Mr. 
X was superior in many positive character- 
istics. He was considered most persuasive, 
confident and dynamic. But the replies also 
pointed out and substantiated both the 
section head's impression and the group’s 
reaction to his negative characteristics. He 
emerged as least-liked to work with, least 
flexible and logical. 

With definitive evidence to support his 
position when he talked with X, the section 
head would not be in the vulnerable situa- 
tion of making statements which he could 
not support or defend. Nonetheless, his 
delicate task required careful handling. In 
the end it was decided that not he, but I 
should arrange for and conduct the counsel- 
ing interview. 

In a small private office I informed Mr. 
X of the purpose of the interview: to review 
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the results of the sociometric questionnaire 
as they pertained to him. I told him that all 
data and information relevant to the dis- 
cussion were available for his appraisal. 
Nothing was said about the reason for his 
being involved in this undertaking. 

First, I described sociometry in general 
terms and told how it measures interper- 
sonal relations. A specially prepared speci- 
men of the questionnaire, together with the 
sociograms, was presented and explained. I 
pointed out X's strengths first, then eased 
into his weaknesses. It was carefully and 
repeatedly stated that these were the obser- 
vations of his associates as they viewed 
their relationship with one another. 


Mr. X Hewtrpep to Sze Himserr 


After discussing and evaluating each of 
his characteristics, X was asked to read his 
own statement of how his best friend and 
his worst enemy might describe him. I 
deliberately and specifically pointed out 
that, in practically every trait or character- 
istic described, he had shown remarkable 
insight and understanding of himself. Fur- 
thermore, I said, his view of himself cor- 
related closely with the sociometric find- 
ings. 

From this point on, the non-directive 
counseling method was employed. The man 
began to unravel some of his personal and 
interpersonal problems which contributed 
to the strained relations within his group. 
Hostility was both inferred and expressed 
towards every member of the group, includ- 
ing the section head who seemed to be the 
crux of his troubles. A superficial analysis 
of some of these feelings with respect to 
particular individuals was undertaken. 

Whenever possible, as the man poured 
out his story, I attempted to hook up the 
sociometric evidence with statements he 
himself made. Towards the end of the inter- 
view he expressed a willingness to overcome 
his deficiencies and thereby improve his 
relationships with the other group mem- 


' 


bers. He felt he understood the others much 
better. 

Approximately three months later the 
identical sociometric questionnaire was em- 
ployed on the group. A marked improve- 
ment in the general sociometric status of 
the group towards the problem-individual 
was revealed. On two of his worst char- 
acteristics Mr. X was now tied with another 
group member, and in a third characteristic 
his name was supplanted by that of another 
group member. 

Some two months later, while inter- 
viewing the section on another matter, each 
individual was asked how things were 
going. Without exception, each indicated 
that a striking change had taken place in 
his relations with X since the sociometric 
survey. It might be stated here that the 
group was completely unaware that a 
counseling interview with Mr. X had 
taken place. 





Do Your Employees 
Balk at 


Foreign Assignment? 


Wherever employee discontent can be 
traced to inadequate educational facilities 
for his children, Calvert ‘“School-at- 
Home” Courses are the personnel man’s 
most promising solution. 


With Calvert’s accredited courses, par- 
ents can give their children a modern, 
American education anywhere in the world! Many lead- 
ing American industries provide Calvert Courses for chil- 
dren of employees stationed in isolated areas. Company- 
sponsored groups now in tne Arabian oil fields, Chilean 
copper districts, Indonesian rubber territory. Individual 
and group programs available. 


Courses for kindergarten through 9th grade. Lessons, 
books, supplies provided. Used successfully by more than 
100,000 children. 48th year. Improves employee morale— 
helps make foreign assignment more desirable. Write for 
complete information today. 


Calvert School 


390 E. Tuscany Road Baltimore 10, Md. 





“Wipe Out Waste” Drive Worked 


“Wipe Out Waste’’ campaign put on 

by this newspaper, with cash awards, 

merchandise prizes and extra vacation pro- 

viding the incentive, in 6 weeks produced 

1266 suggestions from employees on how 
to save money. 

The ‘““‘WOW"’ campaign, as it was 
called, was built around our regular sug- 
gestion system. Individuals in every de- 
partment of our plant participated; 517 
out of our 1450 full-time employees. Our 
normal ‘‘take’’ of suggestions before the 
campaign was seven per week. During the 
campaign the number soared to 211 a 
week. 

Cash awards totalled $1902.50 for 220 
adopted suggestions. In addition, contest 
expenses came to $894. Altogether, we 
figure that our cost was $12.71 per adopted 
suggestion. An itemization of the contest 
expenses looks like this: 2,000 pairs of 
smoked glasses for “‘Eclipse Waste’’ pro- 
motion, $94; 2,000 mimeographed dodgers 
announcing the contest and rules, $7.50; 
postage for mailing these to employees’ 
homes, $32; merchandise prizes for weekly 
drawings, $597; Timberlane Lodge ac- 
comodations for contest winners, $143; 
runner-up dinners for two at Waikiki 
room, $20. 

Each department of the paper was 
divided into teams with captains. The top 
honors for suggestions went to a woman in 
the circulation bookkeeping department, 
who made 15 suggestions, of which 8 were 
adopted. The winning team captain was a 
supervisor in the same department. Both 
received an extra week of vacation with 
pay, with all expenses paid at one of 
Northern Minnesota’s famous resorts. 
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By Orto A. Sitma, Business Manager 
The Minneapolis Star and Tribune 





Take a rather quiescent suggestion sys- 
tem, add a heaping portion of imagina- 
tion, stir up your employees’ desire to 
win praise and prizes, and—well, the 
author tells what a tasty dish came of 
it in one instance. Suggestions zoomed 
from 7 to 210 a week, pointing to worth- 
while savings in many directions. The 
mechanics of the ‘*‘WOW’’ drive are 
described; the results detailed. 





The special campaign in the Spring of 
1954 was inspired by Joyce A. Swan, vice 
president and general manager. Responsi- 
bility for carrying it out was given to our 
personnel director, Ralph Thornton, and 
myself. Five other Star and Tribune execu- 
tives served on the steering committee. 

To promote the flow of suggestions, 
merchandise prizes were given at drawings 
held each week in the employees’ cafeteria. 
Eighteen attractive items, including an 
outdoor barbecue grill, movie camera, 
wrist watches, home appliances, and a 
complete set of automobile tires, were 
awarded to those eligible for the drawings. 
To become eligible, an employe had to re- 
ceive a cash award during the week for an 
adopted suggestion, or he had to receive a 
‘Thought and Effort’’ prize chance (called 
T & E’s by the contestants) on a suggestion 
which, though not adopted, showed con- 
structive thinking and an earnest effort by 
the employe to eliminate waste. About goo 
T & E awards were made. 

The total eclipse of the sun on June 
30th provided a dramatic end to the cam- 
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paign. Early in the drive the committee 
had sent smoked glasses to employees with 
the slogan “‘Let’s have a total eclipse of 
waste at the Star and Tribune!"’ The glasses 
did double duty. In addition to being a 
reminder to blot out waste on the job 
wherever possible, they could be used by 
employes to view the solar blackout that 
climaxed the contest period. Ten top sug- 
gesters and ten top team captains were 
guests of John Cowles, our president, at a 
““post-eclipse’’ breakfast honoring them at 
the windup of the campaign. At his plate, 
each person found a membership card in 
the “‘Eclipse Club’’, testifying to his 
achievements. 


CAMPAIGN ViGoROUsLY PROMOTED 


Heavy promotion was given the cam- 
paign through ‘‘Star and Tribune Makers’’, 
the employee newspaper, and by special 
mailing to all employees. Posters on the 
suggestion boxes carried up-to-date reports 
on winners and a list of prizes for forth- 
coming drawings. 

A few examples of prize-winning 
“WOW” suggestions: 

Equipping country newspaper delivery 
trucks with a box for correspondence be- 
tween agents and dealers and the circula- 
tion department, thereby providing quicker 
communication and saving on postage. 
($15 award) 

A suggestion on practicing good public 
relations and courtesy, which was so well 
written that it is being reproduced for 
posting on bulletin boards in all depart- 
ments. An idea to ‘‘save’’ customers. (Sz; 
award ) 

A regular inter-department memo list- 
ing staff writers and photographers sched- 
uled for out-of-town trips, so that they 
could be requested to pick up other stories 
and pictures needed by someone else. ($20 
award) 

Stop using legal-size stencils for print- 
ing letter-size bulletins, but instead use the 


shorter stencils which are made for such 
jobs. ($5 award) 

Grind down the edges of the jaws on 
newsprint handling trucks so they will not 
tear into rolls when picking them up, 
causing several layers of paper to be 
wasted. ({25 award) 

Several ‘‘offshoot’’ adaptations of the 
““WOW"" idea resulted in savings to the 
company because of the attention focused 
on waste-cutting. 


DEPARTMENT Wipep Out Errors 


Late in the campaign a classified ad- 
vertising employee suggested that the last 
two weeks of the drive be devoted to a 
special error-reduction effort in that de- 
partment. The result was that for 15 days 
classified’s street force and production de- 
partments maintained a perfect record of no 
adjustments. During this time they handled 
11,000 pieces of copy and 200,000 lines of 
advertising. 

Another ““WOW"’ dividend resulted 
when purchasing and production depart- 
ment heads experimented and found they 
could use a lighter gauge, and therefore 
less costly, wire in mail-room tying 
machines. 

The campaign was similar to a waste- 
reduction campaign conducted a few years 
ago by the B. F. Goodrich Co. George 
Dastyck, secretary of the paper's suggestion 
system, was kept busy as the normal 
volume of suggestions jumped thirty-fold. 
In spite of this tremendous increase, all 
suggestions were promptly investigated 
and their originators notified of the out- 
come by means of a standard report form. 
The suggestion award committee met 
weekly during the campaign. 

Even after the close of the campaign, 
suggestions have continued to come in 
through the regular channels at a good 
fate, indicating that both the suggestion 
habit and waste-consciousness have gained 
a more prominent place in our people's 
thinking. 








Government Office People 
Eager for Job Training 


By Quintin Warwick GUERIN 


Training Supervisor, Electronic Supply Office 


Roar that the individual growth 
and development of an employee is a 
responsibility of management in a govern- 
ment unit as well as in industry, the Elec- 
tronic Supply Office at Great Lakes, Illi- 
nois, has promoted an extensive in-service 
employee development program. This Navy 
Department agency, which employs over 
1350 electronics technicians and office 
workers, has found through seven years of 
experience that our office people have an 
insatiable desire to improve themselves, 
not only professionally but also in the 
extra-curricular areas. 

The main avenues through which we 
have attempted to satisfy this desire have 
been by encouragement of (1) enrollment 
in Navy correspondence courses, (2) night 
school participation at both adult evening 
school and college levels, and G) enroll- 
ment in courses conducted within the 
organization. 

Well over 225 of the 1350 employees 
at ESO have enrolled in one or more of the 
46 Navy courses available to them for 
home study. In the 18 months that en- 
rollment has been permitted, 85 of our 
people have completed one or more courses. 
One ambitious fellow has completed three 
courses and is now working on a fourth. 

These home-study correspondence 
courses are of varying lengths. The number 
of assignments ranges from one to twelve 
or more. The average course is divided into 
6 assignments. Each assignment takes 
about a month, or about 20 hours of study. 
The subject matter ranges from personnel 
administration to logistics and electronic 


Great Lakes, Illinois 





Do your people have *‘an insatiable 
desire to improve themselves'’? In the 
office described, employees not only 
sign up eagerly for correspondence and 
other courses which are free, but pay 
out their own good money for after- 
work evening courses—many of them 
directly related to their work. En- 
dorsement of the idea by top manage- 
ment, and a counseling service, con- 
tribute to the rather amazing results. 





theory. Because we are engaged in elec- 
tronic supply work, the courses related to 
electronics are most popular. 

Remarkable is the fact that the heaviest 
enrollment is in the basic course in elec- 
tronics. Who takes these courses? Why, 
the female clerks and typists who assist 
the electronic technicians and engineers. 
These girls are also taking mathematics 
and blue print reading courses, which also 
help in understanding electronics. 

In addition to the Navy correspond- 
ence courses, the Industrial College of the 
Armed Forces has made available to ESO's 
top supervisory and management staff men 
a course entitled ‘‘Emergency Management 
of the National Economy’’. This difficult 
six-volume management course is of grad- 
uate level. Nine individuals have completed 
the program and seven others are presently 
enrolled. 

The rewards connected with the com- 
pletion of these various courses are all 
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intangible. Completion of Navy corre- 
spondence courses does not help to qualify 
the individual for promotion ‘‘civil serv- 
ice-wise."’ However, officers and super- 
visors interviewing people from promotion 
registers, of course, do recognize that the 
individual has taken the initiative and has 
the interest to advance himself. Then too, 
the fact that the employee has completed 
the course is publicized. It is written up in 
the Antenna, the activity newspaper, and 
in certain instances the individual's home- 
town newspaper is sent a news release. 
A highly satisfactory arrangement has 
been established between our Civilian Per- 
sonnel division and the Adult Evening 
Schools and the Colleges and Universities 
in the Chicago area. Bulletins from these 
various schools are posted on employee in- 
formation boards. Catalogs of the colleges 
and universities are available for ready 
reference in the Personnel Division. 


96 Took Courses aT NiGHtT 


During the 1953-54 adult evening 
school terms of the Waukegan township 
high school ninety-six ESO employees were 
enrolled. They liked such courses as Con- 
ference Leadership, General Semantics and 
Effective Communication, Electronics, Typ- 
ing, Stenography, English and Report 
Writing. The per capita percentage of em- 
ployees enrolled from this office was greater 
than from any other firm or business in the 
industrial community of Waukegan-North 
Chicago. This is interesting, because the 
majority of the industrial firms in the area 
have a system to reimburse the employee 
for half or all of the cost of off-the-job 
training. ESO makes no such provision. 
The cost amounts to $10 to $15 for each 
semester-hour credit. 

Through the cooperative efforts of in- 
dustries in our area, Northwestern Univer- 
sity and Lake Forest College have been 
offering college-level courses to meet the 
specific needs of the respective concerns. 


The Waukegan Township High School has 
made its facilities available to North- 
western University in order that certain 
needed college courses can be brought to 
the local community. Our Civilian Person- 
mel Division has been instrumental in 
bringing this about. In all, fifteen persons 
were enrolled in college-level courses either 
at the local high school or at Lake Forest, 
Northwestern or the University of Chicago. 
At least twenty Electronic Specialists com- 
mute to and from Chicago in order to 
attend the excellent electronics trades 
schools in Chicago. 


Emptoyees’ WisHes Soucut 


In order to keep abreast of the self- 
development desires of our people a survey 
was conducted during the summer. 518 
employees responded to this survey and 
264 expressed a definite interest in one or 
more courses. Based upon the findings of 
this survey, several after-work courses will 
be conducted on the premises of ESO. 

The popularity of electronics as a field 
of study and self development has mani- 
fested itself in another way. For instance, 
ESO has 31 licensed “‘ham"’ radio operators. 
Seven of these amateurs are members of the 
Lake County Civil Disaster Communica- 
tion Unit. Seventeen employees, seven of 
whom are women, are studying under the 
auspices of the ESO Amateur Radio Club 
for their first license and six are studying 
for their second license. 

A check-up indicates that approxi- 
mately twenty per cent of our people are 
enrolled in some evening school program. 
This heavy enrollment can be attributed 
to a strong endorsement of after-working- 
hours study on the part of our management. 

In addition to the home-study and the 
after-hour evening school programs, we 
have an extensive within-the-office training 
program which is conducted during the 
working day. The courses are designed not 
only to improve the proficiency of the 
employee but also to train the individual 
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to advance in position and responsibility. 
Classroom training has been found in many 
instances to be the most satisfactory way 
to impart necessary information. 

A good deal of the classroom training 
is designed to supplement the on-the-job 
training the employee receives at his or 
her desk. In those areas where a funda- 
mental background is required classroom 
sessions are recommended. In the field of 
electronics, a six-week three-hour-a-day 
program has been successfully developed. 
It is attended primarily by women who are 
hired to assist electronics technicians and 
supply catalogers in the researching of 
documents for the purpose of assigning 
stock numbers, describing electronic items 
and substituting items on requisitions. As 
a regular part of the program a minimum 
of fifteen hours must be spent in ESO's elec- 
tronic workshop, where the girls learn to 
apply some of the things they have learned 
in class, or work on their assignment 
booklets. 

Refresher courses for typists and stenos 
are also given. Girls and women who have 
been away from this type of work or need 
to bring up their skill are enrolled. Thirty- 
five girls are taking a steno-refresher pro- 
gram. In addition, new typists and stenos 
are given a course in how to prepare the 
Navy Letter as well as other ESO communi- 
cation documents. 


Outsipers INviTED To SPEAK 


To keep technicians up on new de- 
velopments in electronics, manufacturing 
and research, representatives of the leading 
research labs and production men from the 
companies that manufacture parts are in- 
vited to lecture in courses conducted within 
the office. The proximity of the Electronic 
Supply Office to the fine Navy electronic 
training schools at Great Lakes permits 
the enrollment of key civilian technicians 
in Navy courses. All ESO supervisory per- 


sonnel are required to attend either a basic 
course in supervision or an advance pro- 
gram. 


Reapinc Spzzep Uppep 45% 


A very successful reading improvement 
program has been in operation for over 
three years. Supervisors and individuals 
engaged in certain clerical tasks are en- 
rolled. The course meets for 20 sessions. 
Standardized reading tests are given at the 
beginning and end of the program. Over-all 
average gains of 6 per cent in comprehen- 
sion and 45 per cent in reading speed has 
been maintained through the 20 such 
courses that have been given. 

Classroom programs are developed as 
a result of continuous surveys of operating 
divisions and through analysis of changes 
in operating policies and procedures. In 
addition, an active Training Committee 
brings to the attention of the training staff 
areas where training needs have developed. 

A vital part of all of ESO's in-service 
training is the counseling which promotes 
participation in the various programs. The 
employee relations and training personnel, 
acting as counselors, make themselves 
available for the purpose of advising em- 
ployees on the availability of courses or 
educational programs which are offered. 

Personnel Division staff members also 
make employees aware of magazines, books 
and trade periodicals which are available 
in the ESO reference library. One of the 
most extensive reference libraries in the 
field of electronics is open to electronic tech- 
nicians, catalogers and engineers. 

Active participation in any and all 
programs is heartily endorsed by the Navy 
officers and civilian supervisors who com- 
prise the management team. As to the 
future, it is our belief that more and more 
after-hour courses will be encouraged. New 
methods of giving recognition to people 
who complete courses that have applica- 
tion to ESO’s work are being considered. 





Exit Interviews: Do They Pay? 


j iy 1943 Our organization started using exit 

interviews. Qualified personnel were hard 
to come by and we didn’t want to lose them. 
The exit interview was considered a sort of 
salvage operation—every resigning em- 
ployee we retrieved saved the organization 
money. 

Our office, one of four area offices of a 
national organization, employs 300 workers 
at headquarters and 500 other professional 
and clerical employees in 16 states. 

In announcing the plan, we set out our 
objectives in this order: 


1. To learn pertinent facts regarding the 
attitude of the employee and the exact reasons 
for his leaving. 

2. To arrange an adjustment, when desir- 
able, in a similar position or by transfer. 

3. To discover conditions which might af- 
fect other employees and should be remedied. 

4. To arrange for conferences between em- 
ployees and their supervisors and managers. 

5. To provide an opportunity to explain 
personnel policies and practices which may have 
been misunderstood. 


Originally it was planned to hold at 
headquarters exits for all professional 
people—they being the costliest and most 
difficult to recruit and employ. 

We placed responsibility for exits in 
Personnel because its people were more 
neutral, more skilled in such interviews, and 
knew the job vacancies within the organi- 
zation, if the employee could be dissuaded 
from resigning and was to be transferred. 

Recently we evaluated the exit policy 
in the light of our experience and the 
labor market. Today we wouldn't scrap the 
procedure, but over the years we have 
modified it and have found it most valuable 


By Lxstrz Tuts, Director, Personnel Service 


The American National Red Cross 
Midwestern Area, St. Louis 





Whether exit interviewing is useful or 
not depends mainly on what you do 
with the information you get. In the 
author's organization the interviews, 
for one thing, help to locate trouble 
spots. But, says the writer, the bene- 
fits you expect originally from an exit 
program may be overshadowed by other 
benefits which were lightly regarded at 
the start. 





in areas where we had anticipated only 
minor benefits. 

Here are the advantages we see in 
holding exits arranged in approximate order 
of importance: 

1. It makes for better ‘public relations’’ 
with those who leave. Because many of our 
clerical people in the field are servicemen’s 
wives, and because most of our hospital 
professional workers are girls and recent 
college graduates, our turnover due to 
matriage or transfer of the employee's hus- 
band is high—about 200 a year. 

These employees, their families, rela- 
tives and friends make up a good-sized com- 
munity. Since our work is highly dependent 
upon good public relations, this becomes a 
‘‘must’’ for us. Any personnel man who has 
had a vocal, disgruntled employee leave his 
company knows what I mean. 

Every employee likes to have special 
attention, to be told he did a good job 
(and most of our departing employees 
have), and be bidden God-speed in his new 
venture—whether that be another job, 
marriage, school or whatever. 





EXIT INTERVIEWS: DO THEY PAY? 


We find this a good time to clear up 
petty misunderstandings or hostilities. For 
instance, Mary Smith, a clerk, was resign- 
ing because of pregnancy. The personnel 
interviewer conducting her exit interview 
noted she tensed whenever she mentioned 
her supervisor, despite spoken approval of 
her supervision. The interviewer probed 
and finally the girl blurted: ‘There's only 
one thing I’m mad about. I got an evalua- 
tion a year ago that was unfair."’ 


MIsUNDERSTANDING CLEARED Up 


The interviewer got Mary's record and 
found the offensive comment: ‘“The desk 
load is too heavy for this employee. Due to 
volume and pressure, the quality of work 
performed suffered during the past year in 
comparison to work performed by her in 
previous years.” 

A call to the supervisor disclosed that 
Mary was an excellent clerk. What the su- 
pervisor meant to say was that the work on 
her desk was nearly double what could be 
accomplished by any competent clerk. Mary 
kept the desk load moving, but quality 
suffered. The comment was meant to com- 
pliment her and to point out to the super- 
visor’s chief the need for another girl. With 
this explanation, Mary brightened per- 
ceptibly and expressed appreciation for re- 
moval of what she had feared was an ad- 
verse judgment on her performance. 

Trivial? Not to the employee. Not to 
our public relations. Of such small things, 
multiplied, are major problems spawned. 

2. The exit interview in the Personnel de- 
partment makes de-clearance procedures and 
interpretations constant and avoids slip-ups. 

All of our employees must be checked 
out on seven items, such as leave, retir- 
ment, and insurance. For some of our pro- 
fessional people as many as 25 items are 
involved. We reduce errors to the minimum 
when these points are handled in Personnel. 
For exits held in the field, we use a check- 
list over which Personnel rides herd. 


Pornts To PosstsLz Sore Spots 


3. Exit inverviews help spot faulty admin- 
istration, poor personnel policies and practices, 
and unsatisfactory supervisors. 

Don't expect this to come about over- 
night. Often it takes a year or longer to 
establish a pattern and prove your point. 
We in Personnel have learned to be sure. 
For instance, one resignation doesn't nec- 
essarily mean a thing—sometimes several 
don't. 

One of our installations with a staff of 
six had five resignations in a year. The 
exits were held by the supervisor because of 
the distance involved. We suspected that 
the supervisor was to blame and carefully 
checked the supposed trouble spot. All five 
of the men had left for reasons completely 
unrelated to the supervisor or his super- 
vision. 

When you do have a pattern of faulty 
supervision by a supervisor, it is important 
to know your procedure. This will vary 
with each company and its management. 
Our organization divorces the Personnel 
department from operations. We do not go 
to the supervisor when we suspect some- 
thing’s wrong: we present our findings, in a 
personal conference, to the head of the de- 
partment. Only if he doesn’t take action and 
we consider the matter critical do we take 
it over his head. 

The value of an exit in this area, as 
well as finding faults in administration and 
personnel policies and practices, is entirely 
dependent upon your management and its 
attitude. If management is not interested in 
improvement, exits are a waste of money in 
this realm. If management is interested in 
improvement, exits perform a real service 
in spotting specific breakdowns and faulty 
personalities. This is where it pays to be 
realistic. In few other phases is accord so 
necessary between Personnel and manage- 
ment and administration. 

4. Exit interviews made by our field super- 
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visors makes them more aware of their personnel 
function, and “gets them into the act’’. 

We have found it isn’t necessary to see 
all exits in Personnel. When we provide 
field supervisors with check-off lists, train 
them to interview, and back them up when- 
ever possible—not slapping them down for 
minor mistakes—we find they do a very 
adequate job. 

Recently we asked the 35 professional 
people who last resigned about their real 
reasons for leaving, what they thought of 
our supervision, of the agency, and of our 
personnel practices. We promised the ma- 
terial would be kept confidential and 
destroyed after study. The response was 
excellent, and the answers were essentially 
the same as the field supervisors had found. 

The only times we now bring people in 
to our central office for exits are when there 
is an open conflict between the employee 
and the supervisor, when the employee is 
very hostile, when we have initiated the 
release for cause, or when we really want to 
retain the employee and believe he doesn't 
want to leave. 


SELDOM Try To DissuaprE Now 


5. The least value we receive from an exit 
was felt to be the strongest argument in its behalf 
when we started the practice—keeping good em- 
ployees from resigning. 

At first we talked several employees out 
of resigning. Our experience with them was 
quite discouraging. Regardless of the reason 
he gives for wanting to leave, it is difficult 
for an employee to forget that reason if he 
is persuaded to remain. If it was a conflict 
with a supervisor, it continues to rankle. 
If it was disagreement with a policy, the 
policy still exists. Even if he is transferred, 
he is aware of the irritating policy. If he 
was leaving for other employment, he says 
“If I'd gone I might have become... .”’ 
His original plans were known to others— 
embarrassing comments and situations arise. 
If he transfers, he knows others are asking 


why. Try to improve his performance and 
he takes refuge in ‘‘Remember, you asked 
me to stay. It wasn’t my idea’. 

My latest experience was with a young 
fellow with good potential. He was leaving 
for other employment and wrote a letter 
outlining his reasons. He was also due for a 
promotion and thought he'd been forgotten. 
His reasons for discontent were valid—we 
were aware of them and doing everything 
we could to correct them. 


Emp.toyee “‘Savep’’, THEN Firep 


We called the young fellow in and ex- 
plained that his problems were ours and 
told him what we had done, and were do- 
ing, about them. His department told him 
he was slated for promotion and was doing a 
very creditable job. Did he still want to 
leave—or to stay and help us at his end to 
improve the department and its administra- 
tion? Understand, there was much more, 
not so bluntly put. We thought we'd saved 
a good man. 

He went back to his station and told 
his junior colleagues, “‘See, the only way 
you can get somewhere is to go to the area 
office and raise hell.’ It created such reper- 
cussions we had to release him. If a man 
now elects to remain, we have him draft a 
letter asking us to ignore his resignation 
request and stating he is asking for recon- 
sideration. Even this we now do very infre- 
quently. I’m confident, however, that a 
company having predominantly non-pro- 
fessional personnel could materially de- 
crease their turnover with this device. 

Undoubtedly the same benefits will not 
apply to all who adopt exit interviews. 
Many factors have to be considered: how 
important are good public relations on the 
part of resigning persons; the ability and 
skill of your personnel interviewers and 
supervisors; the education and maturity of 
employees; the ability to secure and hold 


(Continued on page 70) 
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MORE READERS’ DECISIONS IN “CASE 14” 


Should William Temple’s discharge be 
upheld, or should he be reinstated on his 
job—with or without back pay from the 
time of his discharge? The opinions of 
several readers were presented last month, 
and other decisions follow. 

It may be recalled that in our March 
number we quoted Case 14 from the new 
Harper book ‘‘Personnel Case Studies’’ by 
Florence Peterson. But we omitted the 
arbitrator's 200-word decision in the actual 
case, and invited readers to do their own 
arbitrating. The case concerned the dis- 
charge of William Temple, who had worked 
satisfactorily under one foreman for eleven 
years but who didn’t do well under another 
foreman in another department. Temple 
asked to be returned to his old department, 
where openings had developed. The transfer 
was denied him until such time as he 
brought his production up on his new, un- 
liked job. Heated words ensued and Temple 
was dismissed. The union asked for arbitra- 
tion. 

M. A. Cope, Vice-President Personnel 
of Shure Brothers, Inc., microphones and 
acoustic devices, Chicago, writes: 


When a situation is permitted to develop to 
a point where a decision must be made that will 
approve the conduct of one person, and censure 
another, the arbitrator has a very difficult as- 
signment. The sad part of the case outlined, 
Temple vs. Lawson, is that the basic error is 
attributable to management for failure to take 
action during the three months that Temple 
worked under Lawson. 

Someone in the organization should have 
foreseen the possibility of a blowup. The symp- 
toms were obvious; an attempt at corrective 
measures should have been started long before 
the opportunity arose to be transferred back to 
Smith’s department. Had this been done at the 


time, and had Temple reacted violently, he could 
then have been disciplined without the possi- 
bility of ** side issues’’ complicating the action. 

There is no question that there is a great 
deal wrong with Temple, his attitude, and his 
conduct. That does not, however, absolve man- 
agement of its sin of omission. The management 
group has the responsibility of being more alert, 
better trained, and better qualified than the 
worker group. 

The decision in this case must therefore be 
one that does not penalize Temple; on the other 
hand, the decision must also be one that does 
not approve of his flare-up. 

Temple should be re-instated; the question 
of how, in what department, and on what job, 
would have to be settled by a wise personnel 
counselor, meeting with the general foreman and 
the two foremen involved, and having available 
to him many more facts than this article is 
capable of presenting. 


Theodore R. Lawson, a Personnel Assist- 
ant with an unnamed company, thinks that 
Temple's suspension without pay for a 
definite period is called for. In sending us 
his ‘‘completely amateur’’ decision, Mr. 
Lawson took occasion to say that he liked 
the recent ‘‘profile’’ of the School of Indus- 
trial and Labor Relations at Cornell and, 
as a University of California graduate, he 
wonders whether other fine business schools 
shouldn't be written up. (On that, we're 
““receptive’’..) With respect to Case 14 he 
Says in part: 


Disciplinary action is called for. The 
cursing out of a foreman on the job cannot go 
unchallenged. . . .The problem would seem to 
center around the clash of personalities. . . . 

The intervention, somewhere along the 
line, of a centralized personnel department 
would most certainly have been helpful in fore- 
secing the area of possible dissension and point- 
ing this out to the foremen and superintendent. 
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I cannot help but feel, however, that final au- 
thority for transfers must rest with the line. 

The company could hardly take a position 
of transferring, upon request, employees who 
are not doing well on their present jobs. If such 
a policy were inaugurated any employee, on a 
whim, could request a transfer, which would 
necessitate the breaking in and training of a new 
man. The stability and productive cohesiveness 
of the department would be broken. 

In the absence of proven physical or mental 
limitations, an employee must earn the right of 
transfer. It would be grossly unfair to penalize 
his present foreman, and to encourage other 
employees to seek transfers, instead of doing 
their best on their current jobs. 

A mew employee’s discharge should be 
sustained under the circumstances. But in this 
case an allowance should be made for Temple’s 
eleven years of faithful and, as has been brought 
out, satisfactory service. Consequently, he 
should be suspended without pay for a definite 
period before reinstatement in his present de- 
partment under Foreman Lawson. 

After such reinstatement, Temple should be 
given a definite trial period to bring his produc- 
tion up to the accepted standard in proving his 
right to retention by the company. The com- 
pany should have the right of finally discharging 
Temple if he has not met prescribed production 
standards upon completion of his trial period. 

However, upon maintaining the prescribed 
standards, Temple's request for departmental 
transfer should be honored if (1) he still desires 
the transfer, (2) the opening in his former de- 
partment is still available, and (3) his transfer 
can be accomplished without an undue disrup- 
tion in production. If the opening in Temple's 
former department is no longer available, he 
should be given first consideration upon the 
next opening. 


Shirley T. Goodrich, a Personnel Coun- 
selor who writes us from Towson, Md., 
would reinstate Temple with back pay, but 
also take some disciplinary action. She 
says: 


Foreman Lawson discharged William Tem- 
ple not because of his failure to maintain produc- 
tion but because Temple made him mad and 
hurt his feelings. Lawson was most dogmatic 


in his attitude toward Temple, ‘‘ you will pro- 
duce or else."’ Such personal involvement on the 
part of Supervision is not conducive to logical 
thinking and sound decisions. 

Transferring Temple back to his former 
department would not have encouraged trans- 
fers, because of the circumstances in this situa- 
tion, unless Lawson was unpopular with the 
group as a whole. 

It is neither possible nor wise to transfer 
all employees upon request. Each individual 
situation must be treated separately and a 
decision reached, based on an awareness and 
consideration of all factors relevant to the par- 
ticular situation. 

In view of the reason for Temple's transfer 
(production changes) and the fact that sub- 
sequently some vacancies turned up in his old 
department, where he had been doing satisfac- 
tory work and was apparently satisfied, it would 
seem that transferring him back would have 
been logical, expedient, and in order. 

Had Temple requested the transfer out of 
his old department and been replaced by someone, 
a transfer back would have presented a dif- 
ferent problem. Interdepartmental transfers are 
more effectively handled by collaboration be- 
tween departmental supervision and a placement 
department or some centralized personnel 
department. 

Granting that Temple's dissatisfaction and 
poor work ou the new job was influenced by his 
dislike of the foreman, and for foreman in gen- 
eral, what effort was made during his eleven 
years of employment to try to understand this 
attitude and help him to change it? What effort 
did Foreman Lawson make? 

On employee placement and transfer in- 
volving employees whose attitudes are such that 
they are problems or potential problems, con- 
sideration should be given to the foreman's 
ability to recognize and treat individual differ- 
ences. 

As arbitrator in this case I would advise 
reinstatement of Temple with back pay because 
of his 11 years of satisfactory service and because 
his transfer out was due to production changes, 
which later cleared up to make possible his rein- 
statement. There should, however, be some dis- 
ciplinary action for his cursing the supervisor 
and some attempt made to effect a change in his 
attitude toward supervision. 
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NEVER UNDERESTIMATE PERSONNEL WOMEN! 


Personnel women in increasing numbers 
are being rewarded by being given top jobs. 
In preparing for my remarks as a ‘‘roving 
observer of human relations’’ at Montreal 
recently, I wrote a number of women’s 
personnel groups asking how many of their 
members had titles or were officers in their 
companies. The statistics bore out my 
Observation that each year finds more 
women in positions of responsibility. Tak- 
ing them in alphabetical order: 

Bay Area Personnel Women—Among the 
members of the Bay Area Personnel Women 
(San Francisco) six were officers, 9 personnel 
managers, 3 assistant personnel managers, 
1r supervisors of employment and/or per- 
sonnel. Others were listed as assistant 
personnel managers. 

Women's Personnel Club of Boston—The 
secretary of the Women’s Personnel Club 
of Boston is the personnel director for the 
city of Quincy. Out of 35 members, 11 are 
personnel directors, 6 assistant personnel 
directors, and 5 others were placement direc- 
tors in schools and colleges. 

Personnel Women of Cleveland—tin Cleve- 
land, out of 44 members, 11 were listed as 
employment supervisors, 6 as personnel 
directors, 4 as interviewers. 

Indianapolis Association of Personnel 
Women—Of the 35 Indianapolis members it 
was reported that 2 are company owners, 
1 vice president and manager of a service 
business, 3 company secretaries. Nine are 
voting company stockholders. 

Personnel Women's Group of Los Angeles— 
Most of the members are either responsible 
for all female personnel in their organiza- 
tions, for employment or for placement. A 
few are assistants to the top personnel 
officers and as such participate in all phases 
of personnel in their companies. 

Women's Personnel Group of Montreal—In 
Montreal, with its large membership of 
60, over 50% have titles, 2 are officers in 


their companies, 12 are supervisors of female 
staff or employment. 

Pittsburgh Personnel Association.—There 
are 65 women members of the Pittsburgh 
Personnel Association. The Secretary 
writes, “We have several members whose 
titles do not keep up with the responsi- 
bilities of their positions, and a few who 
feel embarrassed by the weight of their 
titles in contrast to the size of their jobs, 
just like every city.’’ Their titles include 
employment manager, dean, personnel as- 
sistant, placement, secretary, interviewer, 
personnel director, supervisor of counsel- 
ling. 

Women's Personnel Group of Philadelphia 
—In Philadelphia, 7 are personnel manag- 
ers, 13 personnel assistants, 2 report directly 
to the president, 7 to the vice president. 
Mary McCaulley, Secretary, says, ‘“‘I'd 
hazard the generalization that women have 
top personnel jobs and report to top man- 
agement only in small companies, or in 
companies where the personnel function is 
still regarded as primarily (a) for record 
keeping or (b) for keeping the office girls 
happy.” 

Personnel Women of Greater St. Louis— 
The Secretary of the St. Louis group writes, 
‘‘Women doing all the personnel work in 
small organizations are more apt to have 
the title’’. Their membership includes 52 
women; 11 are personnel directors, 2 are 
employment managers. 

The title of Job Analyst is mentioned 
in each report. Most associations men- 
tioned one counsellor in their ranks—not 
as many as I had expected. Have they been 
promoted to jobs of wider scope? 

Personnel Journal has carried several 
biographies lately of personnel directors 
who have become presidents. We would 
enjoy hearing of women in personnel work 
who have used their knowledge and skill 
in human relations to advance to line jobs. 
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The Personnel Club of New York, 
made up entirely of women, is studying train- 
ing being given in colleges to personnel 


people and the status of women in person- 
nel work. We will hear more from them. 
Doris D. Hay 


CASE OF THE CHRISTMAS EVE LAYOFF 


My title is Placement Supervisor, and 
I deal solely with Union Employees. Ac- 
cording to a great many of these employees 
I am three people. First—when we are hir- 
ing or upgrading I am MISS FABER. 
Secondly—when we are laying off and 
downgrading I am That Miss Faber. Thirdly 
—when everything is going on an even 
keel I am just plain Miss Faber. 

Imagine me now as That Miss Faber. 
We are having a lay-off in the factory and a 
downgrade, or a bumping of jobs. I am 
happy to say we are now able to postpone 
lay-offs until after the holidays. But at this 
particular time I am telling you about, there 
was a Christmas Eve lay-off. 

When you start separating employees 
from the payroll and cutting their salaries, 
you must take seniority into consideration 
down to the day. Usually I am fortunate 
enough to get what we call a clean break; 
that is, I do not break in the middle of a 
seniority bracket. 

This time I was not so fortunate. I 
had three men who were classified as 
Trouble Shooters, and ome job—which 
meant two men would have to be down- 
graded. In this instance to Assembly— 
roughly a matter of 41¢ an hour pay cut, 
or $16.40 per week, which is a sizable cut 
in a person's salary. 

All 3 men had the same seniority down 
to the day, and the same ability. Which 
man should I select to remain on Trouble 
Shooting? 

Now remember, I am That Miss Faber. 
I talked to the Superintendent of these 
Operators, and made arrangements for them 
to come to my office. I told them exactly 


what the circumstances were and we talked 
it over. While we were talking I casually 
asked how many children they each had. 

Two had children, the third none. I 
led the conversation on, and soon they were 
discussing their families—who had a car— 
who was buying his home. At this point I 
said, “You fellows seem to know each 
other fairly well; suppose we decide who is 
to have the Trouble Shooting job. 

One man said, ‘‘Look, I own my car; 
let either Bill or Jim have the job.’ With 
this, both Bill and Jim looked up and 
said, “‘Do you mean it?’’ ‘‘Sure I mean it.”’ 

“Well, if that’s the way you feel,’ 
said Bill, ‘‘I guess Jim is entitled to the job, 
because his children are younger than mine 
and I know how rough it is to keep kids 
in shoes.”’ 

“‘Jim"’ I said, “‘the job is yours. But if 
you don’t do a darned good one, we'll 
haunt you.” 

Christmas Eve arrived, and down came 
my three men. I thought “‘Oh NOooo— 
This is it; something's gone wrong and 
we'll have to start all over again!’’ But to 
my surprise, they walked in with their 
faces beaming, and put a chocolate Santa 
Claus on my desk. And around Santa's 
neck was a sign saying, MERRY CHRIST- 
MAS TO OUR MISS FABER. 

All three men left my office very happy, 
and I believe that was one time I jumped 
out of second place of That Miss Faber, 
to first place MISS FABER. 

Doris E. F. Faser 
Placement Supervisor 
Philco Corporation 
Philadelphia 
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PERSONNEL IS THE RESPONSIBILITY OF ALL 


Wilbert E. Scheer, Personnel Director 
of Blue Cross-Blue Shield in the Chicago 
district, said some things that are well 
worth repeating when he delivered the 
keynote address at the 7th annual Personnel 
Management Conference at the University 
of Illinois last winter. His subject was ‘The 
Growth of Personnel Management as a 
Profession.”’ 

While seriously questioning whether 
Personnel even wants recognition as a pro- 
fession, Mr. Scheer did feel that the person- 
nel function has not received the recognition 
it deserves, and that personnel directors 
generally have not earned their “‘rightful 
place in the management family’’. One way 
to remedy this state of affairs, he said, 
‘might be to grow up professionally’’. 
Too many personnel administrators, in his 
opinion, are concentrating on methods of 
procedure, apparently with a view to mak- 
ing ‘‘master mechanics’’ of themselves. 
Rather, they must develop a broad manage- 
ment philosophy to guide them in all their 
actions. 

“To be effective,"’ Mr. Scheer said, 
‘the personnel administrator must move 
more in the direction of generalization. . . 
toward a well-balanced personnel service 
which is integrated into every other aspect 
of management. He cannot serve the pur- 
pose of personnel by setting himself up as a 


professional specialist. Only by involving . 
himself in everybody else’s business can he ' 


hope to earn a place in the everyday councils 
of management where the hard decisions 
are made. ... 

‘*Personnel administration is not effec- 
tive when confined to one central office or 
one selected staff. It must be accomplished 
by everyone in the organization who has 
dealings with others, as a part of every 
personal relationship. Hence, successful 


personnel administrators are those who can 
help develop others, the foremen or super- 
visors, to be good personnel people. The 
personnel director, therefore, must be a real 
leader, must not try to attract duties unto 
himself, but must inspire, teach, train, and 
motivate others to meet and solve personnel 
problems at their source. 

“By virtue of his position in the 
organization the personnel director often 
has considerable authority, or at least 
prestige. It is fortunate, indeed, when the 
personnel officer is given proper recognition 
on the management team . . . otherwise he 
is handicapped before he begins. A good 
personnel director, however, never relies 
upon his position for the accomplishment 
of his program of good through employees. 
He cannot succeed, any more than others 
can, by superimposing his will upon people. 
Good employee relations cannot be legis- 
lated. 

‘In cooperating in the development of 
supervisors he should attempt to help 
others help themselves. He should try to 
wake up, not make up, their minds. Then 
if he is sincere and right with an idea he 
wishes to see installed, he wil! be content 
to see it realized, not concerned about who 
gets the credit. 

“It has been discovered at great cost 
that leaders in any field of endeavor are 
not trained in centralized schools, but in 
these training schools they are simply 
exposed to minimum essentials. They de- 
velop into the highest type of leaders only 
under the patient and understanding guid- 
ance of other leaders. 

“‘An executive has been defined as any 
supervisor in any organization who pos- 
sesses the courage to dream, the ability to 
organize, and the strength to execute. This 
also applies to personnel executives... .”’ 
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Human Revations In Inpustry. By Bur- 
leigh B. Gardner and David G. Moore. 
Richard D. Irwin, Inc., Homewood, IIli- 


nois, 1955. 427 pages. $7.35. 

This is one of the most comprehensive 
books on the subject we've seen. It is in- 
tended primarily as a college text, but the 
jacket says it “‘is recommended as a con- 
stant working tool and reference for all 
management and supervisory personnel’’. 
It would certainly serve as a ‘“‘refresher’’ 
for experienced personnel managers; how- 
ever, it may be useful mainly for beginners 
in the field and for alert supervisors who 
haven't given much thought to human 
relationships on the job. This is the third 
edition of a work brought out in 1945; it 
contains two new chapters, ‘“The Dynamics 
of Business’ and ‘“The Dynamics of Human 
Behavior’’. 

The book makes easy reading, with 
““cases’’ illustrating many of the points. In 
places the language even has color or a 
humorous twist. For example, the authors 
tell about a medium-sized plant which has 
more than 25,000 separate operations, each 
with its own rate. They say: ‘Supervisors 
spend 75% of their time seeing that the 
right men are assigned to the right jobs 
and are properly paid for their various ac- 
tivities, whether in doing a job or sitting in 
@ corner on their thumbs’’. (The italics are 
ours.) 

One impression a reader could carry 
away from a book like this is a feeling of 
hopelessness—how in the world is it pos- 
sible for managers of large enterprises to 
pay attention to the psychological quirks 
and individual needs, even the desires, of 
all their workers, as the book implies 
should be done? Are we tending to go 
somewhat overboard in this matter? 


Reviewed by Harrison Terrell 


Dr. Gardner is executive director of 
Social Research, Inc. His co-author, Dr. 
Moore, is Assistant Professor of Sociology 
and Business Administration, Industrial 
Relations Center, University of Chicago. 
Their book is indexed, and has an excellent 
Study Guide and bibliography. 


Tae Manacement Team. Edited by Ed- 
ward C. Bursk. Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, 1954. 221 pages. $4.00. 


This is a thoroughly enjoyable, easily 
read, relatively small book to have in the 
personnel office or the company library for 
the profit of all executives on the way up. 
It is based on the 24th national business 
conference at the Harvard Business School, 
and is the sixth in a series covering these 
annual meetings. We find on the book’s 
jacket that we said of another book in the 
series, ‘Here is a little gem... .’” Except 
for the stuck-needle effect we might say 
the same of this. 

The theme of the conference and the 
book was and is “‘releasing the full poten- 
tial of the management team’’. In part 1 
Donald K. David, Dean of the Harvard 
University Graduate School of Business 
Administration, formerly president of two 
companies, introduces the theme. Then 
General Lucius D. Clay discusses The Art 
of Delegation; Elmer L. Lindseth, a com- 
pany president, speaks on Management 
Communication; and Theodore O. Yntema, 
VP for Finance, Ford Motor, writes on 
Measurement and Control. In part 2, thirty 
men who are equally distinguished in their 
fields discuss delegation and control in its 
several aspects and from their various 
points of view. In addition there is some 
reporting of audience participation. 

To my mind, a book like this, well 
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edited and retailing all the best of the 
day-long conference, is more rewarding 
and almost as enjoyable as attending the 
conference. You can easily picture the 
1,300 conferees squirming in their seats, 
intent on understanding what some of the 
speakers read from their prepared papers. 
With the book, you can sit in your cush- 
ioned chair, take it easy, and have the 
speakers repeat as often as you like. I en- 
thusiastically recommend the book! 


Causgs oF Inpustriat Peace Unper CoL- 
LECTIVE BARGAINING. Edited by Clinton S. 
Golden and Virginia D. Parker for The 
National Planning Association. Harper 
& Brothers, New York, 1955. 369 pages. 
$4.75. 

‘This book,”’ says the preface, ‘‘distills 
and attempts to evaluate the findings of a 
team of highly qualified experts who have 
cooperated in NPA’s seven-year search 
for the causes of industrial peace."’ The 
findings were originally reported in a series 
of 15 studies, including ‘‘Planning Pam- 
phlet No. 71°’, which were published by 
the National Planning Association and 
offered to members at $9, and to non- 
members at $12.50. In bringing out this 
single-volume report at a modest price, 
Harper renders a distinct service to those 
who would like to learn how some com- 
panies have been able to maintain relatively 
peaceful industrial relations while others 
have had an almost continuous history of 
strife. 

Part I of the book contains an introduc- 
tion by Mr. Golden, who is executive 
director of the trade union program at 
Harvard, and short sections by six other 
men. Part II has condensations of the 
original thirteen case studies. The final NPA 
report of 128 pages, paper covered, which 
was priced at $1, was reviewed with the 
greatest enthusiasm in our October 1954 
issue. I could become even more enthusiastic 
over this more comprehensive, but boiled- 
down, statement of the NPA findings and 


conclusions. It is a work which every man- 
ager, and particularly every industrial 
relations manager, should study. 


Tue Meat Pacxine Inpustry. By Edwin L. 
Heckler. Bellman Publishing Company, 
Cambridge, Mass. 20 pages, paper cover, $1. 


About half of this booklet describes 
the meat packing industry historicaily 
and in its present state. Of some interest to 
certain personnel managers will be the few 
concluding pages on employment oppor- 
tunities in the industry, a discussion of 
individual jobs and the pay for them, lines 
of promotion, opportunities for women, 
employee benefits, and how to get a job in 
the industry. Mr. Heckler is manager 
of Armour’s public relations department. 


About The Authors 
(Continued from page 49) 


was transferred to Red Cross national head- 
quarters in Washington as Assistant National 
Director of Training. Mr. This graduated from 
Baylor and did graduate work at the University 
of Cincinnati and the University of Indiana. 
In earlier days he was director of the Family 
Service Bureau in Galveston. 

Doris E. F. Faber, Placement Supervisor at 
the Philco Corporation in Philadelphia, planned 
to be a Laboratory Technician, and worked in 
several hospitals in that capacity. Liking that 
work, she decided to combine it with secretarial 
work and took a course in the latter. Before she 
could get located where she could use both 
skills, Philco caught her; she has been with 
Philco for nineteen years. As Placement Super- 
visor she is in the company’s Industrial Rela- 
tions Department. 

Wilbert E. Scheer, Personnel Director of Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield, Chicago, is also a director of 
the Office Management Association of Chicago. 
Mr. Scheer is Chairman of a sub-committee on 
personnel policies and procedures for all Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield Plans in the U. S. and Canada. 
He is active in a number of associations, and as 
a speaker and writer. 





Personnel Research 


Reviewed by Margaret W. Moore, Ph.D. 


Buitp1nc A Forcep-Cuorce PrrsoNa.ity 
Test. By John C. Denton, Procter and 
Gamble Distributing Co. Personnel Psychol- 


ogy, Vol. 7, No. 4, Winter, 1954, 449-459. 


Because the forced-choice method has 
been found useful in the construction of 
rating scales, it was decided to use it in a 
self-rating inventory. Personality tests, self- 
rating inventories, are often criticized 
because of their fakability. A forced-choice 
personality test should be less subject to 
this than other types. 

The study reported here describes the 
development and validation of a forced- 
choice inventory for use along with mental 
ability tests in the selection of industrial 
personnel. The first step was the assembling 
of a ‘‘yes-no’’ questionnaire of 200 descrip- 
tion phrases which sampled many different 
aspects of personality and temperament. 
This questionnaire was then tried out on 
175 college senior men. These men were of 
approximately the same age-experience 
level as applicants normally employed as 
purchasing agents in the department where 
the validation study was made. 

A complete factor analysis of all 200 
items yielded four factors which appeared 
to be stable after cross-checking on a 
second population—Ascendance, Sociabil- 
ity, Emotional Stability, and Cooperative- 
ness. Ninety-five items were assembled into 
quintets, with each of the four factors 
represented by about 16 phrases. The fol- 
lowing is a sample quintet: 

Talk a lot 
Assume responsibility for your own 
mistakes 
Rather deliberate in conversation 
Dependable 
Satisfied with compromises. 
The instructions required each examinee to 
check one phrase as most descriptive of 


himself and one phrase as least descriptive. 

The forced-choice form of the inven- 
tory was then tried on another college 
group and an item analysis made to see 
whether a phrase which described Ascend- 
ance in the original questionnaire still 
measured this factor in the forced-choice 
form. 

The last step was the inclusion of this 
forced-choice inventory in a validation 
study which was done to select a battery 
of tests to be used for applicants for the 
position of purchasing agent. The criterion 
was the overall rating assigned to the em- 
ployees by their supervisors. The results 
were very encouraging since the three esti- 
mates of validity which were obtained by 
three different methods were .38, .42, and 


INTERESTs OF WoMEN Lawyers SHOWN ON 
THE Kuper PrerereNnce Recorp. By Esther 
O. Kegan, Evanston, Illinois. Personnel 
Psychology, Vol. 7, No. 4, Winter 1954, 
499-597: 


This study was done to test Kuder’s 
hypothesis that persons with high (over 
75th percentile) persuasive and/or literary 
interests on the Kuder Preference Record 
would have the same interests as successful 
lawyers. One hundred and one women 
lawyers took part, each of whom had been 
admitted to the Bar of her state and had 
practiced for at least three years. 

Each of the women attorneys com- 
pleted Form BB of the Kuder Record and 
filled out a one-page questionnaire about 
the nature and duration of her practice, her 
income, and her satisfaction with her work. 
82 of the women practiced law in urban 
communities. 

The tor women lawyers showed inter- 
est patterns which differed significantly 
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from Kuder’s base group of 1429 adult 
women in six scales—all at the 1% level of 
confidence. They were significantly higher 
than the base group in persuasive and 
literary, and to a lesser extent in the 
musical scale; and they were significantly 
lower than the base group in mechanical, 
social service and clerical. 

Although there were wide differences 
in the group in income, in length of law 
practice and in type of practice, the women 
lawyers as a whole were a very homo- 
geneous group so far as their interests were 
concerned. The M-F scores of the group 
indicate that women lawyers’ interests are 
relatively more masculine than most 
women's occupational groups. 

This field study clearly substantiates 
Kuder’s assumption that women lawyers 
would achieve high percentile rankings in 
both the persuasive (83rd percentile for 
this group) and the literary (82nd _per- 
centile) scales. 


An Irerative ANALysIs OF SUPERVISORY 
AND Group Dimensions. By Robert C. 
Wilson and Wallace S. High, University of 
Southern California, and Andrew L. Com- 
rey, University of California, Los Angeles. 
The Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 39, 
No. 2, April, 1955, 85-91. 


This study is interesting because it 
seeks to discover and analyze the variables 
which determine the organizational effec- 
tiveness of groups. It is one of a series 
carried out at the University of Southern 
California for the Office of Naval Research. 

A 108-item questionnaire was admin- 
istered at a Naval shipyard to 100 civilian 
skilled tradesmen. It contained multiple 
choice items which were designed to 
measure perceived characteristics of the 
relationship between the workers and their 
supervisors. A modification of the Wherry- 
Gaylor iterative analysis procedure was 
used in studying the questionnaire returns. 

Eight relatively independent and ho- 
mogenous groups of items having to do 


with supervisory practices and group inter- 
actions were found. These eight pools of 
items are described under the following 
headings: 


Supervisory dimensions: 
Lack of Arbitrariness 
Communication 
Safety Enforcement 
Social Nearness 


Group dimensions: 


Absence of Dissension 
Informal Control 
Group Unity 

Pride in Work Group 


A table giving the 50 most useful 
items in the eight dimensions listed is 
presented which shows the correlations of 
the items with each of the item pools. 
These will be of interest to other investiga- 
tors studying supervisory behavior, group 
attitudes, and employee morale. 


An ANALYsIS OF THE PREDICTIVE VALUE 
OF THE PrE-ENGINEERING ABILITY TEsT. 
By Frank Q. Sessions, University of Idaho. 
The Journal of Applied Psychology. Vol. 39, 
No. 2, April, 1955, 11-122. 


At the University of Idaho all engi- 
neering candidates take a battery of tests as 
part of their entrance requirements. The 
Cooperative General Mathematics Test 
and the American Council on Education 
Psychological Examination had been used 
for some years, but in 1953 the Pre-Engi- 
neering Ability Test was added to the bat- 
tery. The chief question which this study 
attempts to answer is whether the Pre-En- 
gineering Test made any significant con- 
tribution to the tests already in use in the 
battery. 

The subjects were 148 engineering 
candidates who took the tests at the 
counseling center in the fall of 1943. The 
first semester's grade point average of 
each student was compared with the scores 
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he received on the tests. The first method 
of analyzing results was by means of correla- 
tions. The highest zero-order correlation 
of .56 was for the Cooperative Mathematics 
test with grade point average. The mul- 
tiple-correlation coefficient obtained by the 
Doolittle method between the combination 
of tests and the first semester grade point 
average was only .60. The difference be- 
tween these coefficients is not significant 
and indicates that if correlations were the 
only consideration it would be practically 
as effective and much more economical to 
use the mathematics test instead of the 
entire battery. 

The results were then studied by means 
of profile patterns and scatter-diagrams 
to determine whether these might not yield 
more significant results than the correla- 
tions. Profile patterns and scattergrams 
revealed that the ACE test was the best test 
for determining critical scores, even though 
it had a lower correlation than other tests 
with engineering grades. 

The Pre-Engineering Ability Test was 
found to have little selective value as com- 
pared with the other tests in the battery. 


RgsPONDENTs Rate Pusric Opinion INTER- 
viewers. By J. Marshall Brown, Lafayette 
College. The Journal of Applied Psychology, 
Vol. 39, No. 2, April, 1955, 96-102. 


An interesting attempt was made to 
study the relationship between the inter- 
viewer and the respondent during the in- 
terview. A questionnaire of 11 items was 
devised to allow the respondent to rate the 
interviewer's work, to describe his own 
reaction to public opinion surveys, and his 
feelings at the time of the interview. This 
is called the Respondent Rating Scale. 

Through the cooperation of the Na- 
tional Opinion Research Center, the Re- 
spondent Rating Scale was used with one 
of their periodic polls. At the end of the 
interview the interviewer was told to give 
the respondent the R.R. Scale enclosed in an 
envelope and to explain its purpose. The 


interviewer was to wait until the respond- 
ent completed the R.R. scale and returned 
it to him. A representative sample of 1276 
adults was interviewed by the regular 
trained interviewers of the National Opin- 
ion Research Center. The technique of 
administration was considered feasible, 
since few respondents did not fill out the 
scale and very few interviewers expressed 
any dissatisfaction. 

A high relationship was found between 
the same question asked at the beginning 
of the interview questionnaire and as the 
last item on the rating scale. There was 
also a positive relationship between what 
the interviewer said about what was done 
in the interview and what the respondent 
indicated about the same things. Both of 
these are an indication of the reliability 
of the rating scale. 

It is suggested that the Respondent 
Rating Scale is valuable not oniy as an 
evaluation tool, but also might be useful 
in the selection of good interviewers. 


Exit Interviews: Do They Pay? 
(Continued from page 60) 


management understanding and support; 
the employee feeling of identification with 
the company; the “‘tonc’’ of employee ac- 
ceptance of your company’s policies and 
supervisors; presence or absence of particu- 
lar problems or feeling at any given mo- 
ment. 

Is the exit worth while? We think so— 
for us. But it has its limitations. It isn’t a 
magic potion. 





“Everything that management does in 
the course of its operations, from obtain- 
ing its raw material to completing its sales 
and collecting its bills, is inseparable from 
its relations with the people who are part 
of the enterprise, particularly those who 
work for wages.” 


ALExanper R. Heron in 
“Reasonable Goals in Industrial Relations’’ 








Across the Editotr’s Desk 


Gleanings by Dorothy Bonnell 


With the Local Personnel Associations 





Tue Women’s PersoNNEL Group OF 
PuHiLapELpHia is pleased with the success 
of a recent meeting when bosses were in- 
vited as guests. About twenty accepted the 
invitation and seemed to be favorably 
impressed. Since many companies pay dues 
for members it was satisfying to the group 
to demonstrate that the investment was 
worthwhile. Speaker at the meeting was the 
Reverend Dennis J. Comey, S.J., director of 
the Institute of Industrial Relations at St. 
Joseph's College. He spoke about human 
values in industrial relations. He is well 
known in Philadelphia for his services as 
arbiter of the waterfront. ‘‘Personality 
Changes’’ was the topic discussed at the 
last study group of the year. Questions con- 
sidered included, Which is true: you can’t 
teach an old dog new tricks, or it's never too 
late to learn? How do people become prob- 
lems? What can we do to keep little prob- 
lems from becoming roof-raisers? 

The Philadelphia group was honored 
when Program Pointers, publication of the 
International Association of Personnel 
Women, circulated an account of WPG’s 
January meeting. Dr. Ordway Tead, editor 
of social and economic books for Harper, 
spoke at the meeting. He listed four points 
for good personnel functioning: 1) Crea- 
tivity—the individual who creates best, 
contributes best. Make sure outlets occur 
for creativity in humbler jobs. 2) Coopera- 
tion—point up need for unity of purpose or 
aim. Good cooperation requires that all 
organize facts, give voice, share facts, 
listen, then agree. 3) Communications— 
communication occurs when persons or 
groups face a problem or an experience to- 
gether, make genuine efforts to understand 
each other's point of view. Good com- 
munications requires good honest intention 


and good management listening. 4) Com- 
munity—know that employee community 
roots show individual strength of character. 
Realize that if we are to defend a free, 
open-lid dynamic society we have to do in 
the company the things which strengthen 
this, including employee reactions and 
relations. The life of industry cannot remain 
apart from the life of a free society. 





Tue CALIFORNIA PERSONNEL MANaGE- 
MENT AssocraTION has published reports 
of three addresses given recently before the 
association on the general subject of per- 
sonnel programs. Richard I. Pearce, general 
director sales personnel, Reynolds Metals 
Company, suggested a ‘‘do-it-yourself’’ 
program in industry. We learn by experi- 
ence. Supervisors must delegate responsi- 
bility and encourage subordinates to volun- 
teer. Management must furnish a fertile 
field for the growth of ideas. He urged 
taking positive action toward siphoning 
greater progress from our men today. Teach 
and encourage them to think for themselves. 
Capitalize on this popular do-it-yourself 
movement. 

Gerry E. Morse, vice president, Min- 
neapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company, 
said that the starting point in planning a 
sound industrial relations program is a 
clear-cut understanding of company objec- 
tives. First, have your program tailored 
to fit the needs of your firm. Job assignment 
is the second stage. The third element of a 
sound program is specific provision for 
personnel research. Planning is the final 
step. 

Gilbert Brighouse, chairman, depart- 
ment of psychology, Occidental College, 
evaluated the company program in human 
relations. He said that the kinds of feelings 
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that mark human relations are first, the 
feeling towards others typified by the 
prepositions: wanting to do things to 
others; wanting to do things for others; 
wanting to have others do things for us; 
being afraid and wanting to run away from 
others; or being mature enough to be able 
to work with others and like them. Secondly, 
our feelings of involvement with the job 
and with the company are the feelings 
that count in the human relations program. 
We can tell what they are by hearing what 
people say, either by their answers on 
questionnaires, or the results of interviews. 
We can tell by watching what people do, 
by the quantity and quality of production, 
by the amount of breakage and accidents. 
We can judge by the status system, by what 
people do together. We should be able to 
fulfill the definition of leadership published 
by the War Manpower Commission in 
World War II: ““We are leading successfully, 
we are sensing the pulse successfully, when 
we get people to do the work we want them 
to do, in the way we want it done, when we 
want it done, because they want to do it.”’ 





Tue InpustRIAL RELATIONS AssOcIATION 
or Cuicaco has sent copies of a talk by Ewan 
Clague to its members. Mr. Clague is special 
assistant to the Secretary of Labor. His 
speech on manpower requirements and 
economic growth makes valuable source 
material for personnel people, and was a 
wise choice for publication. He gave a 
detailed account of long-term trends in the 
American economy. He reported that the 
U. S. Department of Labor has been con- 
ducting studies on manpower requirements. 
The studies are designed to serve as guides 
to general economic policy; to assist in the 
determination of the economy's needs for 
workers with various skills; as background 
material for the planning of training and 
education programs; for use in vocational 
guidance; and to assess the problems of 
special groups. He said that the Census 
Bureau projection of labor force to 1975 is 


89 million—one-third more than in 1953. 
If past trends continue, growth will be 
even greater than one-third in some of the 
occupational fields. Professional or semi- 
professional, from 5.7 million in 1954 to 9 
million in 1975; clerical and sales, 11.8 
million in 1954 to 17 million in 1975; 
craftsmen, from 8.2 million in 1954 to 11 or 
12 million in 1975. Expansion in research 
occupations seems assured, and this in turn 
will have the long-run effect of speeding 
up industrial development. Tke long-run 
manpower outlook of the U. S. is for a 
growing need for skills, particularly for the 
highest technical skills. Coupled with this 
may be rapid changes in the skills as indus- 
tries and processes change. All this points 
to the need for an educational and training 
program for the nation which will not only 
sort out the best qualified men and women 
for these higher skills, but which will also 
maintain broad-gauge flexibility in such 
personnel, so that they can readily adapt to 
new opportunities. 





Tue Sout Texas Society or TRAINING 
Directors, San Antonio, recently became a 
chapter of the American Society of Training 
Directors. The dinner and installation cere- 
mony were attended by some eighty persons. 
Presiding at the installation was Cloyd S. 
Steinmetz, national president of the Ameri- 
can Society of Training Directors. Assisting 
him were Walter Kee, national secretary- 
treasurer, and Le Roy Wilkie, region III, 
district I representative. J. Walter Sherman, 
chapter president, accepted the American 
Society of Training Directors banner for 
the chapter. All charter members of the 
chapter received their membership pins 
from the national president. Mr. Steinmetz 
spoke on training trends. 





Tue Iowa CHAPTER OF THE AMERICAN 
Society or TraIntnGc Drrecrors held its 
semi-annual convention April 14-15 in 
Cedar Rapids. Speakers included Charles 
Nelson, industrial relations center, Uni- 
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versity of Chicago, who spoke on effective 
leadership; Nathan Kohn, Jr. consultant, 
St. Louis, who talked about foundations 
for business and industrial training; P. F. 
Prince, director merchandise training, Sears 
Roebuck and Co., Chicago; Gerald Joines, 
training director, Cargill, Inc., Minne- 
apolis; Pat Greathouse, director region 4 
UAW-CIO, Chicago; Thomas Bartel, man- 
ager, the Quaker Oats Company, Cedar 
Rapids; and Dr. Hew Roberts, professor of 
adult education, State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City. 

Present officers of the group are: Clyde 
Harden, The Quaker Oats Company, Cedar 
Rapids, president; John Gilbert, The Mere- 
dith Publishing Company, Des Moines, first 
vice president; Lester Springer, the Parsons 
Company, Newton, second vice president; 
and Earl S. Baird, Iowa State College, 
Ames, secretary-treasurer. 





Tue Paciric NortHwest PgrsoNNEL 
‘MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION in its publica- 
tion Personnel Panorama talks about refer- 
ences. ‘‘One of our members writes that the 
longer he is in personnel work, the more 
dubious he becomes about the value of 
reference material as it is currently being 
obtained by most companies.’’ Personal 
references are sure to be prejudiced in favor 
of the candidate. Some employers refuse to 
make derogatory statements about former 
employees. Others go out of their way to be 
vindictive. ‘‘How,’’ asks the member, ‘‘can 


you tell when to rely on a reference? Are 
references worth all of the time and cost it 
takes to get them? Should personnel men 
work out a code of ethics for references?’’ 





Tue NortHErN CAirorNniA TRAINING 
Directors’ Association heard G. Rama- 
chandran, director, Gandhigram Social 
Education Organizers’ Training Center in 
India, at the April meeting. Mr. Rama- 
chandran has devoted his career to rural 
development work in a country where 85% 
of the 370 million people live in rural areas. 
He was an early participant in Gandhi's 
village reconstruction program. ‘He special- 
ized in promoting basic education and 
village industries. Today, he is director of 
Gandhigram, a privately operated training 
center for rural development workers, in 
South India. He is also a member of the 
government of India’s Social Education 
Board. The March meeting was devoted to 
a discussion of work and leisure, led by 
Mortimer Adler, director of the Institute of 
Philosophical Research. Leisure, he said, 
should be recognized as that time that can 
coatribute to our social nature, through 
mental, moral and spiritual growth. He 
warned against using leisure just to kill 
time. He said that the two most prevalent 
human ills in our society are, first, discon- 
tent with work and, second, persons who, 
week after week, have time to kill. This 
spells out a job in our society of ‘‘occupa- 
tional adjustment’. 


Attending the Conferences and Courses 





Every MANAGER A TRAINER, was the 
goal of the fifth annual trainers’ institute, 
sponsored by the Merchants and Manufac- 
turers Association and the Los Angeles Chapter 
of the American Society of Training Directors. 
On the premise that every member of super- 
vision is a manager and the first responsi- 
bility of supervision is training, every 
manager is a trainer. The program for the 


institute, extending over several months, 
was planned to provide basic instruction for 
supervision on the what and know-how of 
training. The institute also provided a re- 
fresher course for those who have a direct 
assignment in training. Instruction -was 
offered in a concentrated form in a series of 
day classes on the Les Angeles State and 
City College campus. The same course was 
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offered at night classes held on the campuses 
of several junior colleges. The cost of the 
course was $25.00. 134 registered this year. 





Tue Proressionat’s SzaRcH FOR Eco- 
Nomic Security was described by N. W. 
Dougherty, dean of engineering, the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, at the opening session 
of the Tennessee Industrial Personnel Con- 
ference. The conference was held April 
21-22 in Chattanooga. Tennessee Industries 
and the University of Tennessee, division of 
university extension, were the joint spon- 
sors. General Herbert D. Vogel, director, 
Tennessee Valley Authority, Knoxville, 
spoke on electric power and industrial 
development. Gifford Blyton, professor of 
speech and director of forensics at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, talked about getting 
ideas across. Other speakers were Jac 
Chambliss, attorney, Chattanooga; Ken- 
meth McFarland, educational consultant 
and lecturer, the General Motors Corpora- 
tion, Topeka, Kansas; and Frank M. 
Malone, vice president, personnel, Southern 
Bell Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
Atlanta. 





A Worxsnop 1n InpustriaL Nursinc 
was held May 13-14 at the University of 
Oklahoma Medical Center in Oklahoma 
City. The theme of the workshop was con- 
temporary developments in occupational 
health. Subjects discussed included: respon- 
sibilities of the nurse in industry; significant 
symptoms and signs in everyday clinical 
problems; problem clinic; new drugs of 
interest to the industrial nurse; diet counsel- 
ing; psychological aspects of back injuries; 
and educational programs and counseling 
for employees and their families. Among 
the speakers were: Dr. Robert J. Potts, 
Magnolia Petroleum Company, Dallas; 
Sally Wagner, R. N., president, American 
Association of Industrial Nursing, New 
York City; Dr. Logan T. Robertson, indus- 
trial physician, Asheville, N. C., Ruth 


Hardy, R. N. Lighthouse for the Blind, 
Houston, Texas; Dr. K. F. Kapov, Armour 
and Company, Chicago; and Dr. Kenneth 
McIntyre, UAW-CIO Health Center, De- 
troit, Michigan. The workshop is spon- 
sored jointly by the University of Okla- 
homa School of Medicine through its office 
of postgraduate instruction, the Liberty 
Mutual Insurance Company, the Industrial 
Nurses Section of the Oklahoma State 
Nurses Association, and the University of 
Oklahoma School of Nursing. 





LeapiInc AUTHORITIES ON VARIOUS 
Puases oF PERSONNEL AND INDUsTRIAL RzE- 
LATIONS Work in this country were featured 
at the Fifth Annual Personnel Conference, 
sponsored by the Connecticut Personnel Asso- 
ciation, and held at Yale University on 
April 11. In the morning session there was 
a panel discussion on what management 
expects of the personnel-industrial relations 
department. Taking part were S. Avery 
Raube of the National Industrial Conference 
Board; John F. Ellsworth of the Ensign- 
Bickford Company, Simsbury, Connecticut; 
Thomas G. Spates, personnel administra- 
tion, Yale University; and James W. Tower 
of Industrial Relations Counsellors Inc., 
New York. Speakers at other sessions were 
Ronald P. Buchan of the Prudential Insur- 
ance Company; John J. McCarthy, consul- 
tant on employee relations at General 
Electric; Allen K. Heydrick, director of 
education and training at Weirton Steel 
Company, West Virginia; and Eugene J. 
Lyons, assistant postmaster general. 





PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION AND Man- 
AGERIAL DEVELOPMENT will be the subjects 
for consideration at summer conferences 
sponsored by the industrial relations sec- 
tion, California Institute of Technology. The 
conferences will be held June 19-24, and 
June 26-July 1, in Pasadena. Two concur- 
rent conferences are conducted at each 
period. One is on the development of 
training programs for first-line supervisors. 
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The other conference offered during the 
first session is on executive development 
and organizational planning. Selection and 
development of potential supervisors is the 
topic for the second conference, second 
period. Conference leaders are: Lee Stock- 
ford, Corporate Industrial Relations Ad- 
visor, Lockheed Aircraft Corporation; Rus- 
sell Moberly, director of the management 
center, Marquette University; Howard P. 
Mold, director of training, Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Company; Waldo E. 
Fisher, professor of industrial relations, 
Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, 
University of Pennsylvania; Arthur L. 
Leazenby, consultant, industrial relations 
section, California Institute of Technology; 
and Robert D. Gray, director, industrial 
relations section, California Institute of 
Technology. The conference fee is $100.00. 
Further information may be obtained from 
the Industrial Relations Section, California 
Institute of Technology, 1201 East Cali- 
fornia Street, Pasadena. 





Tue AMERICAN MANAGEMENT AsSsOCcIA- 


TION held a series of workshop and orienta- 
tion seminars on the west coast this spring. 
Two special orientation seminars, ‘‘Build- 
ing an Over-All Budget System for the 
Company’ and ‘‘How to Analyze Your 
Financial Operations for the Application of 
Electronics,"" were held April 20-22. The 
workshops were held the following week. 
All sessions were in the Ambassador Hotel 
in Los Angeles. 

To help industrial relations directors 
prepare for their 1955 labor-contract nego- 
tiations, the association held a special con- 
ference on collective bargaining at the Hotel 
Commodore in New York, May 16-17. 
Seventeen speakers discussed current issues 
in labor relations against the background of 
the AFL-CIO merger, the guaranteed annual 
wage demand, and other developments on 
the labor-management front. Attendance 
was limited to 300. So that conference reg- 
istrants might do their collective bargaining 
research at the conference, a special refer- 
ence room was set up where over 1,000 cur- 
rent labor contracts, classified by union and 
industry, were available for study. 


What’s New in Publications 





A WetcoMe From Fipg.ity Emp.oyegs 
is the title of an orientation handbook put 
out by the Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Com- 
pany. The emphasis on employee-to-em- 
ployee relationship rather than the cus- 
tomary management-to-employee one, is 
highly acceptable. ‘‘As your fellow Fidel- 
phians, we are glad to have you with us. 
Having been through all this ourselves, we 
want to give you the benefit of our ex- 
perience—some information and suggestions 
—to help you get acquainted as quickly as 
possible.’ The informal, friendly tone is 
maintained, and the text is clear and reads 
well. Pleasant drawings in red point up the 
information. The positive attitude of the 
publication is illustrated by the headings 
under which the information is given: 


getting acquainted, your opportunity at 
Fidelity; rating your position; your chance 
to learn banking; the extras at Fidelity. 
The pages are a little crowded and there is 
no table of contents, and no index, so that 
it is somewhat difficult to find specific in- 
formation quickly. These defects aren't 
serious, since the booklet is good enough 
to command a thorough reading. 





PreseNTING Harp Facts 1n A Patat- 
ABLE Form is no easy task, but it is one 
which often falls to the lot of personnel 
people. Unpleasant truths are driven (if one 
may use the word) home forcefully in the 
new edition of the Travelers highway safety 
booklet, published by the Travelers Insurance 
Companies, Hartford, Connecticut. The 
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publication is worthy of the study of any- 
one responsible for any form of communi- 
cation in industry. According to the 
introduction to Misguided Missiles, ‘‘The 
modern automobile is a triumph of engineer- 
ing. It is a sleek, powerful machine, quick 
to respond to the will of its driver. Un- 
fortunately, the design of the driver has not 
kept pace. And in a variety of traffic situa- 
tions, he fails the crucial test of judgment 
and skill. Once again, in this booklet, we 
have portrayed some of the most common 
of these situations and touched with the 
pen of satire the human frailties of those 
who sit behind the wheel. We hope they 
will serve as a guide to the misguided .. . 
and a gentle but meaningful object lesson 
to you." A page of tables is confronted 
with a full page cartoon by Chon Day to 
emphasize the information. Two colors are 
used. 





Wauat We Din 1n ''54 is described in the 
annual report for Mellon Bank people, pub- 
lished by the Mellon Bank News in a special 
edition. The cover has an abstract design in 
yellow white and grey, and the two colors 
are used to highlight the inside pages. A 
series of ‘‘before and after’’ pictures shows 
how the bank has changed through the 
years. New buildings and equipment are 
pictured. New programs for employees are 
both listed and pictured: a new program 
made possible substantially increased retire- 
ment benefits; the cost to employees of addi- 
tional group insurance was cut, while the 
maximum limit on insurance paid for by the 
bank during active service was raised; a 
three-year management training program 
opened an additional channel for advance- 
ment to employees, both new and current. 
“‘What we did during our leisure hours,"’ 
titles a page of pictures and a brief report. 
‘““What we did last year in an extra-curricu- 
lar way,’ is impressive in summary, and 
mainly because more people were in on the 
doing than ever before. More people at- 
tended the dances, picnics and other soci«l 


events. The heaviest vote so far climaxed 
the Bank Club election. And the Principal 
Office Open House was conducted by the 
largest employee force ever organized at the 
bank. The emphasis on “‘we’’ and ‘‘our’’ is 
well placed and makes a good impression. 
The Mellon Bank is located in Pittsburgh. 





A Heattn Carzers Gurpesoox, has 
been published by the National Health 
Council, and the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety of the United States. The 160-page 
picture- and text-documentary is being dis- 
tributed without charge to all the 29,000 
secondary schools and junior colleges in the 
country, for use in student counseling. The 
guidebook opens with a general review of 
community health services and continues 
with a more detailed description of 156 
different health occupations. Partners For 
Health, a briefer book for general use, sup- 
plements the guidebook. It provides the 
same introductory material, but omits the 
specific job descriptions. The books are 
directed toward career development rather 
than recruitment. The emphasis is on relat- 
ing career plans to individual interests and 
capacities. The National Health Council 
may be addressed at Box 1400, New York 
1, New York. 





Tae Instirute or INpustriaL Rewa- 
tions, Universiry oF CAuirorniA, has re- 
printed three studies of interest to personnel 
people. Role-perceptions in labor-management re- 
lations: an experimental approach, is by Mason 
Haire, associate professor in the department 
of psychology, University of California. He 
concludes that much of the discussion be- 
tween labor and management arises from 
aspects of the relationship that are not sub- 
stantively germane to the terms of the 
contract. It would seem possible to meet 
the agenda more squarely if the struggle 
over role relationships were reduced 
through further clarification and accept- 
ance. 

Bureaucratization in Industry, was writ- 
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ten by Reinhard Bendix, also of the Univer- 
sity of California. His thesis is, ‘“The 
bureaucratization of modern industry has 
increased over the last half century. At the 
same time the changes of industrial organi- 
zation which have accompanied this devel- 
opment have contributed to industrial 
peace. The following essay is designed to 
explore some background factors which 
tend to support these two propositions. It 
seeks to establish that industrial entrepre- 
neurs considered as a class have undergone 
major changes since the beginning of the 
1gth century. These changes have culmi- 
nated in the development of an industrial 
bureaucracy. The consequences of the 
bureaucratization may be observed in the 
changing system of supervision as well as in 
the transformation of the prevailing ideal- 
ogy of industrial managers. 

F. Theodore Malm, assistant professor 
business administration, Institute of Indus- 
trial Relations, University of California is 
the author of Hiring Procedures and Selection 
Standards in the San Francisco Bay Area. 
Among his conclusions are: for unskilled 
and semiskilled workers, most employers 
are likely to prefer younger men, under 35. 
For skilled jobs employers consider ex- 
perience to be a critical factor, and some- 
what older men (up to 45 or 55) will be 
accepted. For clerical employees, most 
employers will prefer young white women 
Cunder 25) although some firms are willing 
to accept Orientals. For professional, tech- 
nical, and managerial employees, the firms 
with a training program and promotion 
from within are likely to hire young, white, 
and inexperienced college graduates. How- 
ever, firms with openings at higher levels 
and those without training programs will 
look for experienced white men at higher 
age levels; if necessary, they will bid them 
away from their present employers. Orien- 
tals are accepted by some firms for technical 
and professional jobs. The growth of large 
firms and their application of personnel 
methods have influenced hiring practices in 


a number of ways, not easily summarized, 
Mr. Malm says. 

These reprints are available from the 
Institute of Industrial Relations, 201 Cali- 
fornia Hall, University of California, 
Berkeley 4, California. 





PERSONNEL ReEsoURCES IN THE SOCIAL 
Scignces AND Humanitiss is the title of a 
new bulletin published by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, United States Department 
of Labor. The bulletin, based on a survey 
of the characteristics and economic status 
of professional workers in all major 
branches of the social sciences and humani- 
ties, was prepared in cooperation with the 
Department of Defense and the American 
Council of Learned Societies. Over 90% of 
the surveyed specialists in linguistics or 
literature were employed by colleges and 
universities, as were more than 60% of the 
historians, sociologists, anthropologists, 
and archaeologists. Federal, state, and local 
governments provided employment for more 
than a fourth of the statisticians, political 
scientists, economists, and geographers. 
Statisticians and economists were the only 
social scientists employed in significant 
numbers in private industry. The 140-page 
report contains 36 tables and 5 illustrative 
charts. The bulletin may be ordered from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D. C. for seventy cents. 





Rote PLayinGc, oR DRAMATIZATION IN 
TRAINING Metuops, is the title of the latest 
issue Of Business Information Sources, the 
official bulletin of the Business Information 
Bureau of the Cleveland Public Library. 
The bulletin is a reference list of books, 
articles, films, and special studies on role 
playing as a training method, and its appli- 
cations. Copies of this bulletin may be 
obtained for 25 cents from Miss Rose L. 
Vormelker, Business Information Bureau, 
Cleveland Public Library, 325 Superior 
Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 
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INFORMATION ON INCENTIVE WaGE 
Systems is classified in Incentive Wage Sys- 
tems, a selected annotated bibliography, 
published by the industrial relations section, 
department of economics and sociology, 
Princeton University. This selected list of 
references is the latest revision of a bibli- 
ography first published in 1944. It was 


prepared by Martin Horowitz under the 
supervision of Hazel C. Benjamin, librarian 
of the industrial relations section. The 
material is presented under these headings: 
choosing and installing a plan, operating an 
incentive system, incentives for indirect, 
clerical and supervisory employees, labor’s 
attitudes and policies. Price is sof. 


Looking Over the Employee Magazines 





Tue Question Box is a department oc- 
cupying a three-page spread in the March 
Synchroscope, published by the Detroit Edi- 
son Company. There's a lot of variety in the 
questions, and many of them are hard to 
answer. They are answered, though, and so 
far as an outsider can tell they are answered 
well. Here are some examples: “‘Can you 
tell me why small appliances sold by the 
company at employee discounts can be pur- 
chased at practically any appliance house 
for less and without a so-called discount? 
...If you can’t offer the employee any- 
thing special, why advertise it? Don’t tell 
me to see my supervisor, because I have. 
My supervisor is curious, too.’” The answer: 
“In recent years there has been increased 
competition in the appliance business. 
Much of this is due to the increased amount 
of advertising by dealers of prices lower 
than the manufacturer's list price. The 
company could not possibly base its em- 
ployee discount on rapidly changing market 
prices, because some dealers are cutting 
prices to attract additional business, to re- 
duce inventories, or for other reasons... . 
An additional advantage to employees pur- 
chasing appliances through the company is 
that no down payment and no interest 
charges are required and deductions may be 
made from the employee's pay order. Em- 
ployees are assured also of service for 
appliances purchased from the Company.”’ 


Other questions include: Why do we have 
so many meetings? Why wasn’t the glee club 
concert written up in the company maga- 
zine? Why doesn’t the sales department 
staff its offices with people who can speak 
the native language of the section in which 
the office is located? Why can’t the men of 
the C&M at the Delray plant have a place 
to eat their lunch, besides having to sit on 
the floor in the small locker room? (Answer: 
situation taken care of, with explanation.) 
Many of the questions are unsigned, They 
are answered by Charles Landrigan, execu- 
tive vice president. Synchroscope is edited by 
Peter Helmers. 





AsovE AND Bryonp THE CALL OF 
Duty, might be the sub-title for a picture 
story, ‘“Ilers braved nature’s hordes at 
Field Camp,’ which appeared in the March 
Texins, company magazine of Texas Instru- 
ment Inc., Dallas. The piece is a description 
of an unusual job which carried with it 
unusual hazards, or challenges, depending 
on your point of view. There were field rats 
which found the plastic cable coverings 
palatable, and scorpions which checked the 
alertness of the TI test personnel. Engineer- 
ing genius responded when it was discov- 
ered that red ants crawling over exposed 
wires caused intermittent shorts in equip- 
ment. Junetta Watson is the editor of Texins, 





Positions Wanted 

(Continued from page 80) 
Inpusrriat RevaTions AND Lazsor Rexations: Challenging 
position with opportunity for experience and advancement 
desired by married man, 26, soon tobe discharged from service. 
Strong academic qualifications plus absorbing interest in the 
field. Reply Box 334. 





Wace Apministrator: Well seasoned by 12 years varied 
personnel responsibility. Seeks opportunity to use unusual 
analytical, organizational and writing ability. BA Eco- 
nomics. Age 36, married. Reply Box 336. 





MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT, TRAINING DrrecTor or Assist- 
ant: Thoroughly experienced in organizing and developing 
new training departments at employee, supervisory and man- 
agement levels. Background includes experience as Training 
Department Head, Instructor, Coordinating Engineer, meth- 
ods engineer, instrument maker, machinist. 5 years college 
with BS degree. Age 34, married. Will relocate. Reply 
Box 337. 





Supzrvisory Conrsrence Leaver: Over 4 years diversified 
experience in training situation. Proven ability in planning 
and presenting supervisory development and employee job 
related training programs. Trained in human relations, 
safety, labor relations, procedures and policies, plus thorough 
knowledge of employment testing, interviewing, screening 
and other industrial relations functions. B.S. degree in labor 
relations, 30 years of age. Married, graduate study, desire 
to relocate. Salary commensurate with ability. Reply Box 338. 





Personne Assistant: BA, MA, Personnel Administration, 
testing, knowledge legal education, career minded with 
interest in work efficiency. Age 29. Nominal experience. 
Willing to relocate. Reply Box 339. 





Psrsonnet ADMINISTRATION—RagsgaRcH OR TRAINING: 3 
years part time consultant to industry (including construction 
of selection tests, rating scales, morale studies, executive 
development programs, etc.) 2 years college teaching (in- 
dustrial Psych., Test Construction and Human Relations), 2 
years research on methods of changing executive behavior. 
PhD in Industrial Psych. Age 34—martried—2 children. 


Reply Box 340. 





Tramine Srarr Posrrion: Applicant is 30 with chemical 
plant background and BS degree. 5 years experience in plan- 
ning, supervision and teaching mechanical, supervisory and 
management skills to industrial employces. College teaching 
experience. Secking positioa with broad future in personnel 
field. Willing to start in line assignment. Reply Box 341. 


PersonNeL Manaour or Assistant: 12 years experience in 
Personnel Administration especially union contract negotia- 
tions and administration and formal wage and salary ad- 
ministration. Past 4 years personnel manager supervising well 
rounded personnel program. Age 42—married—up-to-date 
college credits in industrial relation subjects. Present salary 
$9500. Southeast or South preferred. Thorough knowledge 
and experience in atomic energy personnel regulations, prac- 
tices and policies. Security clearance. Reply Box 342. 





PgRsONNEL AND Sarery Director: 6 years of extensive person- 
nel administration experience. Successful record of achieve- 
ment as Director of Personnel and Safety Department of plant 
employing over 600. Employed but seeking new challenge. 
Age 30, matried—degree. Southwest preferred but not e¢s- 
sential. Resume/interview at your tequest. Reply Box 343. 





PgrsoNNEL ADMINISTRATION: 4 yeafs well-rounded personnel 
experience as assistant personnel manager in two-man depart- 
ment of leading pharmaceutical manufacturer employing 600. 
B.S. degree and M.B.A. (Temple Univ., June "55) in industrial 
telations. Age 26, married, one child, will relocate. Desire 
challenging position. Reply Box 344. 





Inpustriat Reations: Ten years experience as personnel ad- 
ministrator, working with company and union officials with 
special emphasis on promotion of a job evaluation program. 
Five years experience as power engineer and ten years as 
union official. Is presently employed. Resume upon request. 
Reply Box 345. 





PersoNNEL ADMINISTRATION: 4 yeafs diversified personnel 
experience with Chemical manufactuter. B.S. Industrial 
Psychology. Veteran, Age 28, married. Will relocate. Reply 
Box 346. 





Emproyer Rexations, TRAINING ASSISTANT OR PERSONNEL 
Assistant: Mature, married, twenty-six years old. MS in 
Psychology and Education. Just completed three years of 
commissioned duty with the Air Force which involved su- 
pervisory and petsonnel administrative experience. Well 
qualified in petsonnel evaluation at all levels, through tests 
and interviews. Petsonable, flexible, eager to learn all 
phases of personnel work. Desire a challenging position 
with excellent future. Reply Box 348. 





HELP WANTED 


Personne Assistant for a company of 1750 employees. Ex- 
cellent training opportunity. Degree in Business or Personnel 
Management required. Age up to 28. Send full resume of ed- 
ucation and experience to Personnel Manager, West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper Company, Luke, Maryland. 





Benzrits ANaLyst—Forsicn Emptorment. College graduate 
with minimum 5 years’ experience in planning and adminis- 
tering an industrial benefits program. Give full particulars 
regarding personal history and work experience. Please in- 
clude telephone number. Write: Recruiting Supervisor, Box 
so, Arabian American Oil Company, 505 Park Avenuc, New 
York 22, N. Y. 





Supervisory Tratver. University graduate capable of con- 
ducting conferences on the principles of supervision and 
management. Should have broad experience in training con- 
ference leaders, and in the use of role playing and case study 
methods. For company's Training Department in Saudi 
Arabia. Give full particulars regarding personal history and 
work experience. Please include telephone number. Write: 
Recruiting Supervisor, Box 51, Arabian American Oil Com- 
pany, 505 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 





Personnet Assistant: Integrated West Coast Manufacturer 
of Paperboard and packaging materials has opening for an 
assistant personnel manager in one of its California plants. 
Man wanted who is interested in advancing in an expanding 
company. College education, with some experience in selec- 
tion. Age range to 32. Reply to J. Connolly, Box 3611, San 
Francisco 6, Calif. 





Mipwesrern Exscrric Uriurry has an opening for an ex- 
perienced Employment Supervisor with background in Psy- 
chology and Psychological Testing. Recent graduates capable 
of development will also be considered. A challenging po- 
sition. Send résumé of education and experience. Box 347. 


POSITIONS WANTED 





Iwpusraiat Enounesr: 12 years diversified experience with 
top-flight industrial companies. In present position have 
effected upwards of $300,000 annual savings in rail and truck 
transportation and in materials handling equipment. Thor- 
oughly familiar with modern management practices and have 
natural ability to lead and influence men. Available for perma- 
nent position on executive level in New York Metropolitan 
area. Age 33, veteran, married, 2 children. Present salary 
$7,000. Reply Box 310. 


Parsonnet Apministrator: B.S. Engr. (Yale University) 
gtaduate work in Industrial Personnel Mgmt. (Columbia 
University) Veteran. Married. 10 years experience with 
Federal Government (Technical employment). Would like 
opportunity in industry. Reply Box 324. 





Psersonnet Suiection, Evaruation, Resgarcu: 15 years 
responsible experience in U.S. and abroad. Married. No 
children. Ph.D. Presently employed but available for chal- 
lenging opportunity. Interview or resume on request. Reply 
Box 327. 





Tramaune Drescror: Practical experience in phases of ma- 
chine shop, sheet metal, welding, foundry, wood trades and 
drafting. Planned, wrote and developed training programs. 
Extensive conference leading in management and executive 
development programs. Worked in positions calling for ad- 
ministrative ability. BS & MA degrees in vocational and 
personnel areas. Industrial trade experience. Married. Age 36. 
Resume. Reply Box 328. 





Pgrsonnet Manaczr or Assistant in medium-sized or small 
company. Experienced in salary administration, recruiting, 
and testing. B.S. in Business Administration with graduate 
work in several fields. Age 38, married, one child. Will re- 
locate. Reply Box 329. 





Twenty-six Years Orv. Married—one child. Just resigned 
from the Air Force after three years of commissioned service 
as a chief psychologist. Received a direct commission as a 
result of master’s degree and former professional experience. 
Considerable experience in personality evaluation, counseling 
and personnel administration. Would like to be considered 
for a training program in industrial relations, management 
consultation, or management training program. Am a neo- 
phyte in industry, but desire to continue formalized education 
during training program. Willing to travel during training 
pericd. Personable, flexible, and willing to learn. Enjoy con- 
tact with others. Reply Box 230. 





InpustriAL RevaTions oR Personne Assistant: One year 
experience in personnel research, three years experience as 
personnel administrator. B.S. in Ind. Psyc. M.A. in Industrial 
and Labor Relations. Desire position with good future. 
Salary $5,000. Reply Box 331. 





InpusrriaL RevaTions oR PersoNNEL MANAGEMENT: Fully 
experienced in union contracts, wage administration, em- 
ployment, training and other major phases. Mature judgment. 
Exceptional creative writing ability. Capable of managing 
existing department or establishing new unit. Presently on 
Central Staff of leading auto manufacturer. Will relocate. 
LLB degree, married, 31 years old. Reply Box 333. 


(See other ads on page 79). 








NOTICE: Advertisements received for this section after July 1, 1955, will be charged 
for at the rate of 50¢ a line for one insertion, with a 10% discount for two inser- 
tions, 20% off for three insertions or more. There will be no rate change on advertise- 
ments already appearing or ordered before July 1. This rate adjustment, our first 
within memory, is in realistic recognition of today’s greatly increased composition and 
publication costs. Please continue to send your want ad copy to Personnel Journal, P.O. 
Box 239, Swarthmore, Pa. 
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